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HOW WE CAPTURED THE “ SCHOOLMASTER.” 


BY W. E. UAOY. 


We bad lowered our boats one fine day In 
chase of a school of sperm whales which 
ware moving qnickly to leeward, appearing 
to have lately had the regularity of their 
habits disturbed—or, in whaleman’s par¬ 
lance, to hpve been “gallied.” (This word 
“gallied,” which is in every-day use among 
members of the craft, would seem to be a 
corruption of the obsolete verb “ gallow,” 
to frighten, as used by Shttopere and other 
old writers. Thus we have in King Lear, 
“The wrathful skies palloto the deep wan¬ 
derers of the dark.”) 

The sperm whales on the cmising-ground 
where we then were—among the Mlcrone- 
slan groups, nearly under the equator—are 
generally of small size, the cows yielding 
from fifteen to twenty barrels of oil each 
when full grown. But it was not uncom¬ 
mon to find in company with the school of 
cows and calves one patriarchal old bull 
who was dignified with the honorable title 
of “schoolmaster)” and of course there 
was always an eager desire to capture this 


old fellow, whose yield would be equal to 
that of half a dozen cows. In this case no 
large whale had been seen from the mast¬ 
head before the boats were lowered, and 
consequently there was no special look-out 
from the boats for any particnlar ani¬ 
mal. 

As we drew near the whales, the mate’s 
boat leading a little, the outer or “off” 
whales of the school seemed to take the 
alarm, and, the panic spreading to the rest, 
one ^ter another rounded her hump out, 
and, skimming her finkes Just above the 
surface, went out of sight. It was evident 
they would “stand not upon the order of 
their going,” and we all redoubled our 
efforts with the paddles, hoping yet to be in 
time for the last straggler. Another and 
yet another went down, and when, as Ur. 
West’s boat was sbooting into tbe slick 
water, he gave the word to his boat-steerer, 
“Stand up, TomI” there remained only a 
single cow with a very small calf. Tom 
drew back his iron for a dart; but the cow 
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bad already • piitcbed^ and waa oat of 
reacb.'. ■...•• v.i-ji •■.,■. ,■ •,•.!: 

“ Try the calf, Tom,” said ifr. Westt^... 

With a twinge of conscience at what 
seemed wanton cruelty, Tom sent his shin¬ 
ing barb into the body of the infant whale, 
who seemed scarcely able to carry off the 
weapon in bis descent. However, down he 
went, and Mr, West gave him linfe freely, 
while we in the other boats hovered round 
the spot. For we were pretty sure that 
when he rose again the mother would rise 
with him, and fall a victim to her pavenfal 
instinct; while the chance was good of the 
whole school “ bringing to,” so that several 
of them might be captured. In such case 
we might secure a good ”cut^^ of oil, by 
striking a whale which, alone, was of little 
or no value. 

The calf had sounded out perhaps fifty 
fathoms, when the strain was suddenly re¬ 
laxed, and the line hung slack. 

” Weareloosel” cried the mate, **Haul 
inline!” 

Then shouting to us to “ pnll ahead,” so 
we might have a chance again when the 
BCbooi should rise, he and his crew proceeded 
leisurely to gather in and coil down what 
they supposed to be stray line. 

Presently the mate’s line seemed to bo 
foul of sometbing\wblcb, offered a strange 
kind of resistance to his efforts. It did not 
bring up firmly, “all standing,” but it ap¬ 
peared to be grating or chafing round some 
obstacle, so that he still gamed on it, though 
.making slow progress. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. West?” in¬ 
quired .the captain, whose hpat was just 
passing, he having lowered from the ship a 
little later than the rest. 

“Don’t Imow* sir. Something’s foiil of 
my line.” ' r . 

Jiist then : there was a heavy surge^ that 
boxed bis boat down with her chocks nearly 
to the surface,of the water; then the same 
grating and slipping again, and he got in a 
few more fathoms. 

“Something’s under us,” said the mate, 
again. “Slack line, and stand ty your 
oarsl”. 

The oars were put in motion,, “backing 
water,” and the boat steered ofi clear of the 


danger. Hardly,badtiblsbeen..accpmpU6hed, 
when there wu a coiqmotlon and .a lifting 
of the sea, as it were^'.jjiutj^ea4;.?|s^^ 
boat; and with a loud roar, as^be broke 
water and ejected bis first spout, the pon¬ 
derous “junk” of a ninety-barreler was 
forced up into view! He straightened, 
showing his immense breadth of beam, and 
with a thundering flap of his immense 
flukes, which half drowned Mr. West and 
his crew in a shower of spray, he started to 
windward, towing the boat after him. It 
was evident that Mr. West was fairly ” har¬ 
nessed” to the veritable; schoolmaster, and 
we hooked down lustily to our oars for a 
stern chase. 

“ Clear away my lancel” shouted the ex¬ 
cited mate, who was now in his element. 

We’re fast to him, solid, Tom; but how, 
the Lord only knows; I don’t.” 

“ If that’s the whale that I struck,” said 
the boat-steerer, “ he haS grown out of all 
knowledge within ten minutes.” 

We in the other boats were all as puzzled 
as the mate himself. Bu't we were coming 
to the rescue-as fast as muscle and determi- 
natiou cowW bring us. The larboard boat 
was booked to the schoolmaster; that was 
enough glory for the present, and we should 
know more in due time. 

He soon slackened - his §ace, giving us all 
an opportunity to fasten to him; and when 
we hauled up to give him the death-wounds 
with our keen lances, the mysteiy was fully 
explained. 

The large whale, while pluiigicf^ in the 
depths of the sea, had fouled the'line‘with 
bis lower jaw, and the strain-bad drawn tbe 
harpooii outof tbe tender little calf. his 
subsequent struggles the'mobsferbad ^lled 
over, and tbe boat’s crews had been hadlin" 
tbe line across his jaw until they bad got all 
the slack in, and the harpoon ancl'pole'hdd 
formed a secure toggil across’bis jole/’ at 
the corner of the mouth. In another boUk* 
we hauled him, with his broadside turned 
up to the sun, alongside the good ship ^nr- 
cia, 'highly elated at the singular’accident 
by which We had made this involuntary ex¬ 
change of a worthless little calf for a full- 
grown bull with full ninety barrels of sper¬ 
maceti in his jacket. 
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HULDAH. 

BY JOHN. A. PBTEBS. 


AoiBL, a slim thing of fifteen^ with bands 
clasped, and face working, stood leaning 
against a giant boulder jutting out from a 
shelving bank, watching the rolling waves 
of the great deep as they throbbed and beat 
tumultuously against the cragged shore. A 
weird child she was; uncanny, the fisher¬ 
men li vine along the shore called her. Small 
and straight-featured, with a dark face and 
great restless gray eyes that burned and 
flashed underneath their lengthy lashes of 
black; that were woefully passionate or 
.calmly prayerful, just as the mood of their 
erratic owner changed. A small determined 
mouth, the lips thin and compressed, now 
apart and glowing, showing two rows of 
teeth whitely even as seed-pearls. A broad 
monarchal brow, too high, perhaps, to re¬ 
alize a paiater’s idea of beauty, but denot¬ 
ing intellect, if cultivated, of no common 
order, from which were pushed back, as if 
they w’earied her, two oppressive braids of 
midnight hair. 

The shades of night were settling fast 
over the earth. Slowly in the west the sun 
was sinking to rest amidst an oriflainb of 
golden splendor. Yet still Huldah Brown 
leaned, or crouched rather, against the pro¬ 
jecting boulder, troubled with restless am¬ 
bitious thoughts, such as girls of fifteen are 
rarely ever troubled with. But then, Hul¬ 
dah was dissimilar to any other child I 
know of; and even at that early age a long¬ 
ing to escape these quiet scenes and plunge 
into the very heart of the great city, in the 
midst of its turmoil and confusion, where 
change is the order of the day, and not this 
tedious monotony which she hated with her 
whole heart, possessed her. Nothing around 
her cared she for save the sea which was 
never quiet, which alone could still the 
cravings of her heart at times, and where 
she often came for rest, especially at twi¬ 
light, and where she would lean as she did 
now against the mammoth rock, or crouch 
down beside it, and lay her head upon it, 
sometimes sobbing, sometimes quiet as the 
dead. 

O, to tlilnk,” she cried, beginning to 
pace the strand with quick impetuous steps, 
^Uhat I must pass* my days here, must be 


tied down to this uneventful life, when my“ 
whole soul revolts at the thought. Aud 1 
80 young—but fifteen! Must it be? O' 
Heavenly Father!’* raising her brown face^ 
aloft, “ if thou dost exist, I beg that thou* 
wilt change my course of life; make ita> 
more tumultuous one. Believe it, I pray 
thee, of this intense quiet which is killing 
me—driving me mad I Anything, I beseech 
thee, but this deathly stillness! If not, I 
will rebel—will defy fate—aud, in spite of 
the chains that hold me downward—spite of 
everything that tends to keep me from the 
world I worship, I will yet plunge into it, 
though I make myself miserable by so do¬ 
ing; for I cannot—cannot bear it! I long 
for action—for power—for wealth—for ev¬ 
erything that is denied me! O poverty! 
thou greatest of curses heaped upon man, 
why didst thou not attack some one in my 
stead? Do so yet, I beg. Seize some one 
else in thy talen-llke clutches, Discrown 
her, and enthrone me. Let her feel the 
gnawing pangs I have been forced to feel, 
and let me enjoy the luxuries that wealth 
alone can purchase for a while. What a 
change it would be for me and good patient 
grandfather! No more willow baskets to 
'^eave—no more hickory canes to fashion 
out and to carry and sell to the fine ladies 
and gentlemen who come and spend the 
summer season at H^— by the sea. How 
I envy them—the ladies, robed in trailing 
silks, decked out with jewels that flash and 
strive to emulate the stars in brightness; 
their showy carriages drawn by splendid 
steeds; their beauty, and the adulation they 
receive; and, most of all, the access they 
have to books. I thirst for knowledge, pant 
for it! Why should I not be well educated,, 
and soar above the common mass of peopled 
There is that within my ambitieus heart 
which would make me rise, if 1 but had an^ 
opportunity. 1 am possessed of a superior 
intellect, and *tis too bad, altogether too 
bad, that I’m doomed to such a life. 1 say 
’tis not right. I can’t and wont recognize a 
law that will shower one man with bless¬ 
ings and deprive another even of the com¬ 
mon necessities of life. If there be a God. 
—but no, ril not proceed in my blasphemy 
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—there must be one, else how came the 
restless sea I lore so well here? these stU' 
pendous rocks that rise ont ot the earth so 
firm and bold—these granitic hilis that 
tower aloft, medallioned with flowers, stud' 
dtd with trees; and the luminary in the 
heavens that gives light and heat to this 
mysterious world which I almost worship 
for its beauty? Ah yes I itmust have taken 
tome power superior to man’s to have cre¬ 
ated, all these things, and. yet—” Shese- 
lapaed into alienee, With the thought un¬ 
completed. 

Unconsciously site had been uttering her 
words aloud, as she was in the habit of do¬ 
ing when alone in this secluded spot, where 
hut few of the gay fashionables from the 
neighboring watering-place ever came. She 
checked her walk, and sat down beneath 
the shadow of the rock, drawing the scant 
dress low over her bare feet, heeding noth¬ 
ing, seeing nothing, not even the sea which 
dashed its white spray over her. And but 
a few feet from her, bidden from observa¬ 
tion by the umbrageous branches of a low 
brown-bodied tree, seated on an old moss- 
covered stump, was a man scanning her 
every movement, studying lier with eyes 
afire with eagerness—with the most decided 
interest—himself a curious study. He was 
a msn of thirty, perhaps older, os it was 
hard to determine his age by his looks. A 
great massive form, which many a man 
might envy for it* grace and strength; a 
swarthy face illumined by piercing black 
eyes, in whose fathomless depths dwelt a 
^eam of evil, with tangled brows meeting 
above; a grand dark brow, uufurrowed by 
a wrinkle, orershaded by damp clusters of 
purplish-black snakeiike hair, A face of 
stniigth, of beauty, where good aud bad 
blended inseparably—such a face as Lucifer 
might have owned before he became entire- 
Vj.htadened In Vila ato. Kot a happy lace, 
anyihiug but that, but one that would at¬ 
tract you as a volcano about to burst might 
a precipice preparing to tumble, a Titan 
oak ready to topple over when the last tell¬ 
ing blow upon It is struck. His mouth was 
neatly hidden by a mustache black as Hre- 
bus—a sneering, cynical mouth, whose lips 
lately ever patted In a amile, but when they 
did it transformed his whole countenance 
wosdeifuUy. 

Below, the water babbled, cried and 
ihrieked aloud as if It were mocking the 
wretched girl whose aspirations could never 


be realized; above, in the whispering trees 
that trailed like an arch over the man’s heed, 
the hhds flitted in and out like thoughts 
that come and go in contented hearts; and 
away in the distance Phoebus was slowly 
sinking to rest, glorifying the earth radiant¬ 
ly ere he disappeared. The scene maddened 
the man whose eyes had roved from the 
girl’s powerful face—the thundering water, 
the sinking sun and the caroling birds, and 
his features writhed as he sat there. 

“Ab, that water,” he said, “ it sounds like 
the voices of demons, like tbe one jeering 
witbin me, ever inliabiting my breast, dt 
brings up recollections in my youth that I 
would fain forget, but which I cannot, con- 
not; down to the grave will they go with 
mo. Ab, my lifel what a miserable failure 
it has been; bow I am shackled down by— 
just as yonder girl is by poverty! Poor hu- 
satisfied thing, howl pity her 1 for with her 
insariahie cravings is she not akin to me? 
Can I not alter the ilate she helieves she’s 
destined to? Lift her from tbe slough of 
despair—from hated poverty—to the posi¬ 
tion she prays for? 3fo /oi.' but she’s e 
queer little thing. How vehement and am¬ 
bitious she is, and how her eyes blaze —fOT 
all the world like leaping flames; and how 
her hair coils about her head—as a big rep¬ 
tile might. A bizarre, overbearing child 
with a touch of cruelty, a tinge of atbeism 
about her, also a uature as restless as the 
moaning sea. And yet I pity her, for unless 
she is delivered from the poverty she sconis 
—unless she has sometbiug to occupy her 
mind besides weaving willow withes in bas¬ 
kets, her life is a complete wreck. She tms 
a taste for literature, too, judging from her 
bitter sayings, and her colorless brow, whieb 
a potentate might envy. If only that obsta¬ 
cle were removed from my path I would— 
But pshawl why dream of what’s impossi- 
hW? 1 heVieve I’ll accost yonder Halad, 
though, if only to see her eyes scintillate 
aud arouse the scoffing imp within her. 
’Pon my soul, Pm really interested in this 
girl who weaves baskets and longs for 
power.” 

He suited the action to his words and 
walked toward her with long rapid strides. 
She saw him not. With hands lodced over 
her knees, with a world of misery looking 
out of her great gray eyes, she sat still os a 
statue hewn from stone, her black lodes 
falling over her brown Irayed-ont robe, her 
feet peeping out brown and bare underneath- 
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“Little glrir* 

The deep, muBlcal, yet sarciutic voice fell 
upon her hearing; she started, glanced up, 
and beheld the man before her. She rose 
to her feet. “Well?” The monosyllable 
was jerked from her lips as she stared him 
in the face, a nameless fear centering at her 
heart as she felt rather than saw the mag¬ 
nificent eyes riveted upon her. In that one 
moment she recognized the man who was 
to prove her bane or blessing henceforth. 
She did not stop to argue how foolish and 
senseless the idea. She only knew that the 
something stealing over her, intangible as a 
shadow, uncomfortable as a presentiment, 
and horrible as a nightmare, was true; that 
be, and no other, was the person who would 
elevate her to the seat of honor she craved. 
Whatever sent the thought there she could 
not tell; she was mad to place confidence 
in it, yet she did. It might be the fabulous 
legends, the strange superstitious tales her 
grandfather oft repeated to her at nightfall, 
when the wind shook their tiny cabin and 
the soow fell and drifted around it; she 
could not tell; she knew if it were not true 
she had no desire to burden the earth longer 
-*that she had far rather be buried beneath 
the moaning waves. Down drooped the 
lashes over her eyes, yelling them from 
view; tighter locked themselves together 
the symmetrical brown hands as she await¬ 
ed what she felt was coming. 

' “ Besume your seat, chiid,” he said, with 

a gesture; “I have much to say to you. 
Tou are not afraid of me?” as she obeyed 
not his mandate, but smiled wearily. 

“ Hardly, sir.” But as she sank on the 
seat indicated by him fear grappled at her 
heart. 

He flung himself full length down by her 
aide, resting bis leonine head upon his 
doubled-up arm. “ Uncanny mortal,” he 
began, playfully, “ art thou of the earth, 
earthy? or art thou a mermaid dwelling in 
a cool corai-llned cava below those waters, 
only come ashore to comb out these elfish 
loc^ of yours and get a breath of fresh air? 
Uy I your robe is saturated with brine, and 
some alga is adhering to it.” 

“ Do talk sense, or go away,” the girl re¬ 
torted, a bit impatiently. “ Tou are mak¬ 
ing fun of me, and I wont have it. The 
sea splashed its drops over my dross, and 
the seaweed I gathered myself.” 

“IndeedI” Aside. “The little despot!” 
Then to her. “ Tour explanation is satis¬ 


factory, Child of the Sea. Tou hare a 
name, I suppose?” 

Ho answer. 

“And it is—” 

“Huldah, if you will have it. Do go 
away, and don’t bother mo.” 

“ Huldah,” and to the listening girl his 
voice was sweet as pattering raindrops, 
“ listen to me. I have been eavesdropping. 
I overheard, gratuitously, your monologue 
upon blasphemy.” 

“ Tou did?” she said, without a trace of 
anger; “ you must have been agreeably en¬ 
tertained.” 

“ I was, child, for I recognize in you a 
kindred spirit. As in me, good and bad 
struggle and war in your soul like enemies, 
and, as in me, the bad asserts its supremacy 
and is paramount. Tou are so constituted 
that you can no more subdue your unsatis¬ 
fied longings than the traveller on the 
heated desert his insatiable thirst. I do 
not blame you. And so,” he queried, 
“ you are tired of this life of stagnation, 
and wish a change ?” 

“ Wish a change!” She turned her brown 
face upon him, passion leaping in her eyes. 
“ Qod alone knows how much 1 wish it. 
Bather than end my days here, 1 would 
throw mystlf into yonder mighty deep, and 
allow the billows to chant a requiem over 
my departed soul. Listen to them now; 
they roar as if in quest of prey.” 

Shu beat a tattoo upon the ground with 
her foot, andstili MaroBemington leisureiy 
surveyed her. “ Heavens 1” he murmured, 
“ I could love this girl, if— But a truce to 
such nonsense! Why, she is a homely, un¬ 
formed thing, with a nature wild as the 
lion’s of the forest, the tiger’s of the jun¬ 
gle. Still, I cannot he mistaken; she has 
in her the material for a magnificent wo¬ 
man, and will yet be beard of in the great 
world she would fain plunge into. Hul- 
dab 1” he cried. 

“ Tes,” her eyes never raised to his; off 
to the sea were they again wandering, yet 
every nerve was on the qui vise for what 
was coming, coolly as she appeared to re¬ 
ceive the intelligence, 

“ I’m about to make a proposition to you, 
so strange that it will carry you back to the 
dark ages—about to give you the means to 
lift you from poverty to wealth. All 1 shall 
require in payment is a single promise, that 
you’ll give me what I may exact from your 
hands whou the proper time arrives, which 
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I give you my word shall not be until you 
are fully prepared for it. Will you do it?” 

” What is it) nay 1 ask?” Eager was her 
tone, devouring was the surprise she felt. 

“ That 1 cannot tell you. It must he 
kept a secret till the ris;ht time comes for 
its disclosure. You can make the promise 
or not, just as you choose. If you make it, 
however, you must keep it to the letter; 
will you?” 

“Huldali Brown never perjures herself, 
sir; she knows what it is to break her 
word;” and a smile of scorn crept across 
the thin lips. ” Yes, I’ll make the prom¬ 
ise, and keep it,” she added, recklessly, 
” no matter what it may prove to be, if you 
will but provide a way for me to escape 
from my present surroundings, which I de¬ 
test. O, words are too tame to tell how 
much! Can you do it? Are you rich?” 

He laughed sardonically. ^'Ay, Huidah,* 
I have more of the root of evil than I know 
what to do with, which is a strange thing 
to assert in this grasping, avaricious world, 
where money is the idol men and women 
bow down to and worship, and cannot get 
enough of. lamamUllonaire. ’ He spoke 
bitterly, scoffingly. 

The great eyes of the maiden opened 
wide. “How happy you must be,” she 
said, simply. 

“ ‘ Happy 1’ If a creature upon earth re¬ 
alizes what it is to be miserable. I’m that 
person. My life is one perpetual tormeut 
—a desert without an oasis.” 

“ I am sorry for you, sir.” And Huldah 
laid her wee brown hand in s} mpatby upon 
his giant w’hitc one resting on the rock. Its 
dainty touch sent an odd thrill of delight 
electric-like through the man’s entire be¬ 
ing. Like one intoxicated he bent above 
her, his swarthy face alive with pa-sioii, his 
bearded mouth quivering, the brilliance of 
his eyes so dazzling that the untamed thing 
before him for the first time in her life was 
afraid, and .she burled her face lu the one 
hand at her disposal; the other he was 
crushing uiiwitiiiigiy in iiis. The idea he 
had formed became a settled one. 

•‘Hulduh,” he asked, “have you any 
living relative beside your grandfather? ’ 

*• None that I know of, sir. Grandfather 
and 1 are all alone in the world.” 

“Good! I’m glad there are no incum¬ 
brances. Kow listen. I have an aunt, an 
aged spinster, residing in Boston, who de¬ 
pends upon me somewhat for her liveli¬ 


hood. She lives in grand stylo, is a highly 
cultivated woman, and will do anything in 
her power to please her graceless nephew-" 
meaning myself, of course. I shall send 
you and your grandfather there, providing 
we can gain his consent to your plan. If 
he’ll not be dependent upon me, I’ll con- 
trive something whereby lie can obtain hia 
living. For five years I shall not look upon 
your face; shall not inquire eveu in the 
most indirect manner concerning you; to 
me you shall be as one dead in all that 
while. But in the meantime you must b^ 
improving yourself, studying with might 
and main, so that when 1 return from for¬ 
eign land.s, whither I’m going, you’ll be in 
every sense of the word an educated wo¬ 
man. Already you are far more intelligent 
than the majority of girls of your age;, 
your speech is grammatical, and devoid of 
the provincialisms of the neighborhood. 
How’s that, child?” 

“Because I am not akin to the people 
here, and never associate with them in the 
least. My grandfather is a gentleman, was 
recognized by the world as such years and 
years ago. He \vi\s rich at that time, but 
became involved in speculations which 
turned out disastrously; and when all his 
wealth was swept from him, he removed to 
this quiet place with me—my parents being 
dead—where he has lived the life of a re¬ 
cluse since. We make baskets, and X sell 
them, so we do not starve. During the 
winter, when blockaded with snow, grand¬ 
father gets out his precious books, of which 
he has a store, and superintends my educa¬ 
tion, for he’s determined I shall not grow 
up an ignoramus. X can speak French and 
German quite fluently; at least the visitors 
of il-tell me so when I carry them bas¬ 

kets and am obliged to speak in those 
tongues; have some knowledge of Latin, 
and ever since 1 was ten years of age grand¬ 
father has compelled me to pore over musty 
old encyclopedias aiui histories, so 1 have 
amassed some, if not much, useful knosvl- 
edge. But witliai,” bitierness creeping in 
her voice, “ 1 am as ignorant of the ways of 
the world as a very babe,” 

Kiutous feciings were now' raging wiibin 
and making a Puiulemonium of her young 
bosom. How dissatisfied sbe was with her 
present coudiiluiil 

“Huldah,” and the wee hand fluttering 
in his grasp was crushed more lightly, yet 
she felt not the pain, so absorbed was she 
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in what he was saying; can imagine 
somewhat your feelings; waters of Harah 
are continually ev'erwhelming your soul. 
But from this time your life shall be meta¬ 
morphosed. Bury your wicked seditious 
thoughts so deep they cau never be resusci¬ 
tated. I, your guardian, don’t fancy a 
scoffing girl for my ward. And now a few 
remarks further before we go and see grand¬ 
father, and put the premeditated plan in 
the way of accomplishment. While I am 
absent I don’t want you converted Into a 
thoroughly fashionable woman; rather than 
that 1 should prefer you to be a trifle outre 
in appearance, as you are now. Above all 
things, don’t neglect your health. Take 
good long morning walks as a matter of 
hygiene, and grow up with a strong un¬ 
broken constitution, for no woman cau be 
correctly termed handsome, Huldah, unless 
endowed with perfect health;, aud your 
features are undeniably plain.” 

‘‘And yet, sir, I prophesy when you re¬ 
turn 1 shall be an attractive fascinating 
woman. I covet beauty so much it cannot 
be denied me. O, X am sure X shall be 
beautifuU” 

She spoke confidently, as some prophetess 
of old might have spoken—not proudly, 
but triumphantly, with a feeling of elation 
in her tone, inspiring him who heard it 
with an implicit faith in her prediction. 

“Well, I hope so, child, for your sake. 
New perhaps we bad better hasten to your 
grandfather’s cabin, and have the business 
transacted at once. But say, Huldab, a 
word. Until the five years come around X 
shall not anger you with my presence, as 
I stated before, but just five years from to¬ 
night—mark well the time—at eight o’clock, 
if alive and well, though an insurrection of 
the elements be going on around me, though 
wind and rain, thunder and Jjgbtningstrug- 
gle together, and make night hideous, I 
will be with you. If dead, then iu cere¬ 
ments will I rise before you. Will you 
come?” 

“ I will. If not in body, then in spirit. 
Some manifestation of my presence will be 
with you.” 

“ I believe you, Huldab. Now will you 
kiss iae?” 

“No sir.” 

Nor shake hands with me?” 

“ Tes—if you desire it.” 

He did, evidently, for he wrung the hand 
she extended until she cried out for very 


pain; then releasing it, they wended their 
way to the cabin. Nestling lazily under¬ 
neath a panoply of trees, it stood. The 
door was open, and through it they beheld 
a man sitting on a heap of willow branches, 
with withes in his hand. They accosted 
him. He answered not; he was dead. 
Whilst Huldab and the dark-browed man 
were entering into a compact of good or evil, 
his soul had escaped from its frail tenement 
and winged its way to the beautiful realms 
of light above. Forgotten now were all 
Huldah’s wicked dreams and aspirations. 
With a wail that rang through the cabin 
and resounded over the hills, the girl flung 
herself down by the dead. Useless those 
sobs, those maddening kisses; never again 
would his eyes stniie upon her iu life—never 
his pale lips unclose to address her. Poor 
ambitious Huldah! 


II. 

The five years have passed—gone with 
preceding ones to be annexed to the annals 
of history. In the thatched cabiiv, nestling 
sleepily like a witch’s abode in the depths 
of a forest, where the roar of tiie sea could- 
be plainly heard, knelt a woman—tho child, 
who, five years agone, had entered into that 
queer compact with Maro Bemington. 
’Twas the day to witness the consummation 
of her rash promise. Already daylight was 
fast verging into dusk. Now and anon 
came to Huldah’s ears the hoot of an owl; 
only a short time was allotted to her. She- 
knelt before the open window with a face 
growing colder and whiter with every pass* 
iiig moment. Now, as the time was approx¬ 
imating so swiftly, she began to realize what 
a foolish thing she had done—sworn to ful¬ 
fil whatever this man, who was a perfect 
Shylock for aught she knew, should exact 
of her. She laughed a horrible blood-curd¬ 
ling laugh; she believed for the moment she 
was going mad. Up from the floor she 
started, unable to remain longer in that qui¬ 
escent condition. Xusupportable thoughts 
were crowding fast upon her; her head was 
throbbing with direst pain. To and fro she 
paced, her scarlet shawl slipping from her 
magnificently-rounded waist, and trailing 
like a serpent of flame adown her dress of 
black. Her head ached defiantly; a cruel 
gleam In her big gray eyes. Grandly beau¬ 
tiful she was, in a peculiar style all her own. 
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and fantastically bad she arrayed herself 
for the occasion when she was to sacrifice, 
good God! vshait A proud dark face, pallid 
even to ghastliness, save where a line of 
vivid crimson dashed athwart the clearcut 
lips; gray eyes, now calm in their express 
slon as a mountain tarn, anon cruel and 
fierce all splendid as the fiames that leap 
forth from an incendiary’s fire; a brow so 
cabalistically traced over with power that a 
conqueror could not have sneered at it, 
crowned with a coronal of dusk braids, more 
oppressive still than those belonging to the 
girl five years ago, looped up, falling down, 
escaping in tresses all about her as if striv¬ 
ing to be released from their fashionable 
thraldom. They really seemed too heavy 
for the small regally-tunied head they 
graced. A tall form, willowy yet command¬ 
ing, draped with black grenadine; barbaric 
awkward loops of gold swung in her shell- 
like ears; in the night braids of hair, glow¬ 
ing with the splendor of stars as she moved, 
were precious stones; and at her throat 
blazed a carbuncle. Her movements were 
as easy and graceful as the untamed leopard¬ 
ess of the forest. Indeed, she put you in 
mind of that beautiful beast now, ready to 
spring upon and tear aud rend into pieces 
an enemy she feared if^sbe but had the 
opportunity. She is the kind of a woman 
men lose their reason aud impenl their lives 
for—a woman who, in bower or ball, church 
or mart, must have drawn all men’s eyes 
upon her. Xoble, with much of wickedness 
in her yet. Such is the ward of Bemington, 
who is to meet him to-night to fulfil her 
word. For five years he has not been out 
of her thoughts. What will he ie<|uire of 
her? Something impossible, or— She 
could not proceed; the thought was too hor¬ 
rible to entertain. 

**But I deserve to be punished,” she 
cried,' ”forl have entered into a compact 
such as no sane woman would. Well, I’ll 
keep my word inviolable, for guilty as 1 am, 
foolish as I have been, HuldaU Brown is 
still noble enough to regard it in the same 
light as the Medes and Persians of old did 
their laws. And why should I complain? 
hly ambition has brought this upon myself. 
But O, to be the slave of a man; to be 
obliged to perform his bidding, no matter 
whatl O, what will he exact of me-^f me 
who for the past two years have been the 
leader of the fashionable world, to whom 
saeans have bent the knee, upon whom 


grave metaphysicians have smiled and. ^ 
stowed much praise? Ah me I ’tis verx 
hard; but I acknowledge ’tis just. My 
belledom is gone, my palmy days are over, 
I fear. I may be discrowned, I may be— 
But no, I’ll not pursue the theme. Honor 
and fame are now mine, but to-night they 
may be swept from me. I am called the 
rising star amongst the shining constella¬ 
tions of artists; my paintings are awarded 
a conspicuous place in the galaxy of art, 
and X am proud of the honor conferred upon 
me. To-night 1 may be stripped of alh 
Well, every moment the time is drawing 
nearer, and I’m anxious for it to come. Al¬ 
ready the signals, the screams of nocturnal 
birds, the hoots of owls are heard, and X am 
arrayed as some Egyptian princess to re¬ 
ceive my doom. What’ll it be? O what’ll 
it be?” 

Thau Huldah Brown a prouder woman 
never lived, and galling it was to her to 
know that she was obliged to obey her mas¬ 
ter’s behest, no matter what he solicited of 
her. For two years she had been treading 
the path that leads to fame—placing on can¬ 
vas all that pleased her capricious fancy, 
and she bad attained not only distinction 
but wealth. Still she was miserable. The 
obligation she was under to Hemiugton 
gnawed at her heart as the vulture on the 
liver of Prometheus. Her home was sUB 
with Miss Griffin, Bemingtou’s aunt, who 
was much attached to the gifted artist, but 
only on condition that she would accept 
every year a certain sum of money, now 
that she was in a way of earning it, to cover 
her expenses while an inmate of her house, 
which the lady unwillingly agreed to. Va¬ 
rious and coufiicilug were her opinions con¬ 
cerning Maro Bemiugion. Kow she looked 
upon him in the light of a satyr, anon she 
regarded him as her benefactor to whom she 
owed the enviable position she had won. 

Faster fell the shadows; oftener was the 
scream of bird, the hoot of owl repeat^; 
aud Huldah prepared to set out lor the 
trystlng-place by the sea. As she opened 
the door to go out, a fierce blast assailed 
her; trees shook by it. As she stepped out 
she noticed a myriad of rebellious clouds 
lying low in the heavens, and the world 
grew almost as dark as it was before created. 
Ko moon, wo star—not a light to guide ixtf 
on her way. Superstitious, Huldah regard¬ 
ed this as being ominous to her; God wtf 
visiting bis wrath iipom her for the crime 
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dw had been goUtj of. Bat aha tamed not 
beck. Though the rain came from hearen 
in a flood, and I knew I was never going to 
reach my deatination, atill would i proceed," 
she mattered. So steadily on ahe went. 
Arm, unfaltering as Mary Queen of Scots, 
when she ascended the scaffold to meet her 
death. Acquainted with the path, her foot¬ 
ing was sure; no stumbling, no deviating 
from it. Fiercer biew the wind, above it 
she heard the tumuituous roaring of the 
raging sea; a crash of thunder and glimmer 
of lightning, and down came the rain. The 
woman kept her usual pace, however, never 
slackening, never increasing; each step was 
as if measured, so near alike were they. 

“He said he would be there; if not in 
body, then in spirit. What if he should bo 
there in bis grave-clothes, a corpse 1 Will 
he?” Imbued with a tinge of German mys¬ 
ticism, she almost expected to see something 
not mortal rise up and confront her as she 
neared the rock—an Egyptian death’s head 
for aught she knew. But no such awful 
sight greeted her view. Instead, a roan, 
uplifted and great, came from under the 
shadow of the rock to meet her, pulling her 
under its ledge. 

“You have come,” he said, “as you 
promised. I, too, am here, in body and 
flesh—a substantial terrestrial being as you 
perceive, with nothing of the celestial about 
me. Did you expect me?” 

“ I did, sir. That you should fail to keep 
your appointment with me at this place 
was something too good and mythical for 
me to entertain for a moment.” 

“ Indeed! But why, thoughtless mortal, 
come you unprotected against the elements? 
You are drenched to the very skin. Let 
me envelop you in this.” 

He was about to fold about her his heavy 
travelling shawl, but she stepped back with 
an air of hauteur, the lightning showing 
him a scornful face, white as if carved from 
marble. 

“ One would judge by your conduct I was 
freezing. I am hardy, sir, and as accus¬ 
tomed to the cold as a hyperborean. If 
there be any truth in the metempsychosis 
of the Orient, I must have been a polar 
bear in the animal stage of my existence.” 

HumpUl a beautiful pantheress, rather,” 
he sneered. “But we will not argue the 
point at present, Miss Brown. You cannot 
staiid out here in the storm, crouching un¬ 
der this cavernous rock for shelter, for the 


rain drips obliquely downward, and yon will 
be saturated. I noticed aimere apblogy of 
a hut squatted a few rods from here, uhten- 
smtedsave by owls and creeping things—a 
hut occupied probably at no distant day by 
some miserable family, where we can in a 
measure be shielded from the wrath of the 
tempest. We will seek it,” 

He hurried her forward as he spoke, hold¬ 
ing an umbrella he had brought with him 
over her head, the other hand grasping a 
lantern which as yet he had not lighted. 
Into the door of the low-browed hut they 
passed, he stooping in order to do so. One 
room with a hard-beaten floor of earth, lit¬ 
tered over with hemlock branches; a broken 
window, through which beat the rain; and 
in one dim corner, where beetles and long- 
le^ed insects struggled for life, was a rick¬ 
ety old settle, the only piece of furniture to 
be seen. A match bad been struck by 
Bemington, and a little ball of fire was now 
glowing in the darkness, chasing away the 
shadows and attracting numerous winged 
things. He motioned Huldah to a seat on 
the settle, but she declined it with a gesture 
indicative of contempt. 

“ Very well,” he said, quietly; “ I should 
prefer you to stand. I want to see yotir 
face, and as the light is insufficient to pene¬ 
trate this baffiing darkness, I will, with your 
permission, hold up the lantern and look 
upon it. Have you gained any beauty in 
the years that are passed? Do you come up 
to your expectatious?” 

“Ido. I am more beautiful than any 
woman I know of.” 

His insouciant manner provoked her be¬ 
yond endurance, and in turn she wanted to 
provoke him, and render him disgusted with 
her. Be penetrated her ruse do guerre, and 
smiled inscrutably as he held up the lantern 
before her mobile face and carefully scruti¬ 
nized its every lineament, while the storm 
raged about them, while the rain fell and 
beat upon the cabin, while the lightning 
flashed in blinding sheets of brilliancy across 
the ink-black sky, converting night iuto day, 
and making the multitudinous leaves on the 
trees quiver, and shake, and look as if 
tipped with flame; while the sea roared, 
while around them tore the wind as though 
gone mad, and the thunder boomed like the 
explosion of cannons. With his right hand 
staying aloft the lantern, Maro Beming¬ 
ton studied the girl’s bizarre face till her 
loveliness wellnigh intoxicated him, Hever 
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had be gazed upon each a face. He drew 
bard bis breath. 

‘‘You are right, Huldab; no mortal wo¬ 
man’s face can equal yours. ’Tis glorious 1” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, somewhat impa¬ 
tiently, “1 know all that. But tell me. Shy- 
lock, why I’m summoned here to-night? 
What will you have of me? Tell me, tell 
me quick; I’m burning with impatience.” 

‘‘ Yet for years you have waited seeming¬ 
ly patiently enough. Can you not allay 
your feverish impatience a few moments. 
Miss Brown? Whatever my mandate is 
you are bound to obey, remember.” 

“Yes,” she replied, inexpressible bitter¬ 
ness rippling through her voice, “ I under¬ 
stand but too well. As a slave obeys his 
cruel master, so must I obey you; 1 am to 
be perfectly passive in your hands. Is it 
not so?” 

He laughed until his massive frame shook. 
“It is,” he said, coolly; “you have the 
idea exactly; only, Miss Brown, I do not 
want you to be the mistress of a seraglio. 
Now return the compliment, pray, and study 
my face even as I have studied yours; see 
what you think of me. I suppose you re¬ 
gard me in the light of a monstrosity?” 

Burning with anger, white with rage, 
with flames leaping from her eyes, yet es¬ 
saying to mask her true feeling and not let 
him guess how he provoked her, she did 
study his face, far different from the face 
she had once seen; whilst unconcernedly he 
stood before her, his colossal form drawn 
up to its mightiest height, the bearded lips 
parted in a smile that transfigured his 
swarthy face, the gleam of evil disappeared 
from bis fathomless eyes. Fascinating the 
woman found it. Breathlessly she studied 
it, as one might some glorious landscape, 
or some picture drawn by a master-hand. 
She forgot herself contemplating it. Fast 
throbbed her pulse, loud beat her heart, her 
brain grew dizzy, for—she loved this man— 
she recognized the power he wielded over 
her. Now she was conscious that he had 
been the incentive which spurred her on to 
fame; that to convince him she was not 
moulded from ordinary clay she had deter¬ 
mined to make herself a name in the world 
—had made it. But when did her love for 
him commence?—now, whilst peering in his 
face beneath the branch-roofed hut—or 
years ago when he lay down beside the rock? 
A woman of the world, she controlled her¬ 
self, and said, icily enough: 


“ Not at all, sir. Au eonlraire, you ap¬ 
pear to me simply what you are, a presump¬ 
tuously aelf-reliant,preeminently handsome, 
unprincipled man, a villain a truer woman 
might correctly term you.” 

“The dickens! What authority have you 
for applying that infamous epithet to me. 
Miss Brown? Why am I a villain?” 

“ Otherwise you would not have taken a 
mere child at her word, and bound her by a 
promise she would loathe to fulfil. What 
is it? OjVjhatisitf I can’t and wont wait 
lougerl I must hear it now! what do you 
require of me?” 

She was kneeling supplicatingly at his 
feet, white hands and whiter face uplifted, 
this haughty young thing whose scorn many 
a man had felt, the scarlet shawl twisting 
a serpent of lire down her dismal dress of 
black. 

The sea cried and shrieked as if in pain; 
the wind howled like a pack of famishiDg 
wolves, causing the trees under its fell in¬ 
fluence to writhe as Laocoon in the folds of 
reptiles; above it the man’s voice rose full 
of pity. 

“Eise, Miss Brown,” he said; “do not 
desecrate yourself thus by kneeling to mor¬ 
tal man. Eeserve that act of homage for 
Deity alone. I require nothing at your 
bands.” 

He attempted to lift her up, but she re¬ 
jected his proffered help, and sprang to her 
feet, erect. “ Nothing, nothing! I do not 
comprehend. Do 1 hear aright? Nvthing, 
Mr. Eemington?” 

Dazed-iike she repeated the words. As 
one under the influence of a narcotic she 
heard them, yet could not take in their 
meaning. 

“Nothing, Miss Brown,” he reiterated. 
“ Now I’ll tell you what plan I concocted 
in reference to you when we stood near this 
spot five years ago. I’ll show you what a 
diabolical man I was then. Crirl, at that 
time I was a married man—entrapped into 
marriage by a woman beautiful as a Tenus, 
guileful as a Messalina, who sullied by her 
conduct the unblemished escutcheon of 
Eemington. I expostulated with her in 
vain. Fond of adulation and the men, she 
flirted outrageously, and I left her, making 
over to her a fortune sufficiently large to al¬ 
low her to continue her reckless mode of 
living—to keep up her lavish expenditures. 
There was no divorce. 1 could not harbor 
the idea of dragging my unhappiness into 
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count although she was disgracing my name 
more and more with every passing day. 
Besides, I do not believe in divorces. If 1 
had procured one I should not liave con¬ 
sidered myself any freer than when shack¬ 
led with the marriage-tie, iliit enough. 1 
came here to the sea, hoping to limi rest. 
Sitting one day listening to the singing of 
the waters, you attracted me by your unique¬ 
ness, and the way in wiiich you spoke to the 
waves, os if they were human beings that 
could sympathize with you in your bitter¬ 
ness. Then forth from your lips burst a 
■String of denunciations against fate, poverty 
and your sedentary life. I immediately 
conceived tlie idea of adopting you, and, 
when old enough, making you my wife. 
There, don’t start so violently. Tou liave 
noraason to be afraid of me now. Be quiet. 
Other men have committed polygamy, and 
never been discovered; why not i? I meant 
to be true to you, meant to transplant you 
to a fairer clime, where never a breath of 
infamy should reach you. 1 trusted )ou 
would love me, if only from a seuse of grat¬ 
itude. Do you despise me, Huldah?” 

People do xiot customarily despise their 
benefactor, from whom accrues the boon 
they covet; neither do they always iove 
him for having it in his power to confer 
benehts upon them,” she returned, evasive¬ 
ly. O the concentrated bitterness and scorn 
in her voice, despite the fact that she pitied 
him as she bad never pitied being before. 

He went on as if there had been no di¬ 
gression. ** 1 meant to look out that no in¬ 
terruption should occur at our wedding, as 
at the nuptials of Hocbester and Jane Eyre. 
Bebellious as you were, 1 recognized in you 
something noble, after all. Two years 
swept by on leaden wings. Ky wife died. 
’Twouid be mockery to say I mourned her 
death. I rejoiced rather—the impediment 
In my way was removed; the clog that 
dragged me downward gone. Another year 
passed. I fell sick, nigh unto death. For 
weeks my life was despaired of, and lying at 
death’s door I had time and cause to view 
the misdeeds of uiy life. I was overwhelmed 
with shame;! learnt how wickedly 1 was 
acting towards you. I repented, and rose 
from my bed of sickness a well and better 
man. Tet I could not bring myself to re¬ 
lease you from your word, or my aunt from 
the vow I made her take never to entertain 
you with a page e£ my life’s history. Has 
she?” 


** She has been still as death on that 
point, cruel and secret as the grave. She 
has never mentioned your name to me in 
all the years doad and gone.” 

‘^And in all that time I never heard of 
you. I returned to Boston three days ago. 
The city was ringing your praises—you 
were the belle, the rage; sought after by 
ail; arising star amongst artists. I have 
seen some of your pictures. You have 
wonderful genius, Huldah.” 

She responded not; indeed, if she had 
wanted to she could not liave spoken; an 
iron hand seemed grasping at her throat. 

Silence fell between them. Fiercer blazed 
the lightning, faster rattled down the rain¬ 
drops, while the uncanuy wind and the 
roaring thunder made the night fearful to 
the last degree. 

Instinctively, Remington drew nearer the 
woman who attracted him. 

** This terrible storm, Huldahr-does it 
not frighten you?” 

“Frighten me!” she laughed; “I love 
it. Siucc I was a wee tottling child I have 
worshipped it—listened to it as I do now to 
the sublime rhythm of a Miltonic poem. 
The lightning seems His smile, the thunder 
His voice. Have you any suggestions fur¬ 
ther to advance, Mr. Remington?” 

“Only this, Huldah. You are released 
from your promise; you are free. Not but 
that I am selfish enough to wish I might 
take the Idol of Boston in my arms as my 
wife, but! want no unwilling woman for 
my mistress. Yet I love you, unfeeling 
supercilious girl; I adore you for the name¬ 
less something clinging to you, making you 
different from other women. You have no 
respect for me, Huldah?” he pleaded. 

“ None, sir. How can I, after your con¬ 
fession? You would have treated me in¬ 
famously if you had not repented. I de¬ 
spise you!” 

He groaned. “It is but-'just, my pun¬ 
ishment,” he said, in a voice wailing os the 
crying wind, not knowing she spoke falsely, 
that she respected him far more since his 
confession than before, now recognizing 
the noble soul prisoned in him; only it hurt 
her pride, her innate sense of honor, to 
know he would have done her an irretriev¬ 
able wrong—this man she loved, who loved 
her, and who, forgetting himself, flung his 
arms about her, kissing her once, kissing 
her many times. 

“Thanks,” she said, indignantly, as he 
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released her; **yoa are a gentleman f* 
He took no notice of this stinging taunt. 
Baring his white forehead reverently, as a 
preux chevniier might bare done in those 
chiralric days of old when parting with his 
lady-love, he said, humbly enough: 

*'Foigiye me, Huldah; I forgot myself. 
Kow that our interview is ended, shall X 
see you to the place where you are stop¬ 
ping? The rain is ceasing to fall.** 

** No, thanks; I am not afraid, aud prefer 
the companionship of my own thoughts to 
your company. 1 am staying alone in the 
cabin where grandfather died.*’ 

^*And I have taken up my quarters at 

H-by the sea. Well, as you refuse my 

escort, accept the use of my travelling 
shawl, umbrella and lautern; otherwise,” 
as she hesitated, ** I shall follow you home.” 

As there was no other alternative, she 
consented; and with one lingering impas¬ 
sioned iook at the bewildering face, with its 
mobile-mouth, he bowed low, aud went 
forth in the night. 


III. 

cold autumnal day Huldah rose 
from her easel, her task finished at last. 
All might come and see it now—she was 
ready. They came; artists, lovers of art, 
and mere society people, all prepared to 
criticise; and with the rest came hlaro 
Eemington. Greedily they gathered round 
the picture, all but Bemingtou, who stood 
aloof till the crowd, growing denser each 
moment, should begin to thin. This is 
what they saw: A stretch of crag-beateu 
shore, with white-crcsted waves lapping it, 
over which shone a cloudless sky, with a 
ball of fire sinking in the distance. Strewn 
over the shore were peaked and jagged 
rocks, upon one of whicii sat perched a 
lonely seabird, its head turned in the direc¬ 
tion of the sea. Browii-bodied pines and 
scr^gy shrubs were in the background, and 
down by the side of a black boulder, with 
torn aud fretted sides, under the shadow of 
its precipitous ledge, with grotesque shad¬ 
ows photographing hieroglyphics at their 
feet, were the two figures that gave life to 
the painting. A child, a girl with berry- 
brown face, sat upon the ground, her brown 
frock not lengthy enough to hide the naked 
arched feet, over which the thundering 
spray was pattering, handfuls of alga scat¬ 
tered over her lap. Her bead was bare. 


without covering, save for the snaky black 
locks that fell in blinding folds about her 
face, straying thence to the whitened 
ground. Her eyesl ah, they burned be¬ 
neath her curling lashes like campfires as 
they gazed with passionate longing, with 
maddening love, into the face of the man 
reclining at her feet, his colossal head rest¬ 
ing upon his doubled-up gigantic arm. A 
man with the frame of a Hercules—sinewy 
and grand*—with the swarthiest, most pow¬ 
erful face one can imagine, with bearded 
mouth, and lofty brow, aud eyes in whose 
fascinating depths'dwelt the least percepti¬ 
ble gleam of evil. Entrancing the gazers 
found it, reading in it something more than 
a mere picture placed there on exhibition. 
*Twas the history of a girl’s heart laid bare, 
with her soul revealed. Long, long they 
gazed, recognizing in the prostrate figure 
and passionate face, Haro Eemington; but 
that uncanny creature—the Naiad of the 
surf—who, w/io was she? Two or three 
imagined they detected a resemblance in 
that barefooted weird child to the artist who 
had drawn it, but their hearers laughed to 
scorn the idea of comparing her to the ele¬ 
gant world-reuowned Hiss Brown. 

The crowd ebbed at last—slowly Hul- 
dah’a admirers and detractors moved down 
the steps. Haro Eemiugton stalked out 
from the shadows up to the picture, before 
which stood bis quondam ward. 

“ Huldah 1” 

A face chilUng as Greenland snows, with 
never a bit of warmth in the perfect lips, 
she turned upon him, two or three black 
locks which had stolen loose from their 
golden fillet, fluttering about her. 

“Weill” That one interjection, nothing 
more. 

“What am I to understand from this 
picture?” be asked, watching her intently. 

“ The truth.” And a smile chill and ra¬ 
diant os the aurora borealis trembled across 
her lips, vanished altogether. 

Something like hope crept into his eyes. 
“And w'hat is the truth, Huidab?” 

Can you not read it,” she said, a trifle 
impatiently, “ when it is written in the 
child’s eyes—when her very face proclaims 
it? Is not the painting lifelike enough?” 

“Ay, so lifelike it almost speaks. Is that 
which looks passionately out of the child’s 
eyes love for the lone man at her feet?” 

She did not flush, neither did she pale, 
for that would have beeu impossible; her 
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face was white, white as the blossoms of 
the Guelder-rose; but she trembled—trem¬ 
bled like a fragile exotic before a chilling 
blast Yet she answered, steadily: 

** It Is—love ill its deepest sense.” 

O Huldah, is it possible, and will you 
be my wife?” He came a step nearer, and 
would have enfolded her in liis arms, but 
she recoiled from him in consternation. 

“O Maru—Mr. Remington, do not ask 
me that I'm not worthy to be called your 
wife now; and — and I did not mean to 
force that declaration from you. I only 
meant to humiliate myself to the dust be- 
because I treated you the other 
night as if you were not a human being—as 
if you were devoid of sensitiveness. ’Tis 
your turn to scorn me now. I love you, 
unwomanly as it is for me to tell you so, 
—t;ut do not ask me to be your wife out 
of pity. I couldn’t bear that! ’ 

“Neither, Huldah, do I ask you out of 
pity. I ask you because I cauiiot live with¬ 
out you. Is it yes or no, Huldah?” 

He held out his arms, and she, as any 
other woman in the same circumstances 
would have done, entered them and was 
clasped in a fervent embrace. 

“ It is yes, Muro—my Maro.” 

He bent his kingly head over the woman 
in his arms, and a shower of kisses fell 
upon the white face, which flushed under 


his ardent caresses a bumjng scarlet Hap^ 
piness shone in her eyes. 

” O Maro,” she said, brokenly, “ I am so 
ashamed of my conduct toward you the 
other night! But ray pride was touched, 
and 1 could not help saying those bitter 
words, though all the while I loved you. 
You have not been out of my thoughts for 
five years. How could you, when you did 
so much for me—when you even cared for 
poor dead grandfather, and erected a mon¬ 
ument at the head of his forest grave? O, 
I have so much to thank you for—Maro, 
dear Marol” 

The haughty girl’s pride was strangely 
bumbled; love, more potent than aught 
else in the world, had conquered her. 

“ Nay, Huldah, ’tis I who should seek 
forgiveness instead. 1 intended doing you 
a wrong if God in his providence bad not 
ordered otherwise. Let us give thanks to 
whom thanks are due for bringing matters 
to such a joyful crisis. Morning, noon and 
night let us remember him. Here in this 
spot, now, let us ihauk Heaven.” 

And together they knelt at the footof the 
painting, his arm thrown around her ca¬ 
ressingly, one beautiful ray of sunshine 
drifting in and restiug on their bowed 
head', as they poured forth their souls in 
praise to him who had been so kind to 
them. 
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HXTNTma FOR AN IDEAL. 

BT WILLIAM H. BB8HKELL. 


No girl will ever have a chance to marry 
me for my money. I Ml take good care of 
that. When I wed there shall be nothing 
hut the most disinterested affection thrown 
Into the scale, —no ideas of a grand home 
and carriage^ and opera-boxes and fashion¬ 
able parlies and rich dresses and diamonds, 
and all that sort of thing.” And Charley 
Marshall tossed his half-finished cigar out 
of the window, and added, with emphasis, 
“ No I the girl I make wife will have to love 
me for myself alone, — take me without the 
slightest idea of future ease; he content 
with the anticipation of * love in a cottage,* 
and the prospect of having to prove a 

* helpmeet’ in fact as well as in name.” 

“ That is, cook, sweep, wash dishes, scrub 
the floors, and all other drudgery,” added 
Fred Tryan, with a peculiarly expressive 
whistle. 

“ Certainly. That’s just what I mean.” 

“And you expect to find such a girl in 
this beflouiiced, bediamonded age, Char¬ 
ley?” 

“Why not?” 

“I thought they had all died out with our 
grandmothers. Matrimony now-a-days is a 
very different thing from a century or two 
ago. The homespun age luas given place to 
one of satin-work and frivolity, It’s a 
mighty hazardous undertaking to marry. 
Women are daily driving poor fellows to 
bankruptcy and the dogs; and the salary 
that a few years since would have been 
ample for household expenses would n’t 
now pay the rent.” 

“ You are cynical, Fred.” 

“A trifle, perhaps; but that does n’t alter 
the facts of tlie case. It is different with 
you who have plenty,—are one of the 

* bloated bondholders.’ How I wish I was! 
But what in the name of common sense 
would I do getting married with only a cou¬ 
ple of thousands a year?” 

“Do w’ell enough if you marry the right 
kind of a w’oman, and train her properly in 
the beginning.” 

“As how?” with a dubious smile. 

“As I intend to do. I have told you that 
no one shall marry me for money. The girl 
shall consider me poor, — look upon her 


future in that light, —and after the cere¬ 
mony I shall take her to a plain country 
home, and test her well before revealing 
that her lot is to be otherwise.” 

“What if she rebels?” 

“No danger of that. With my fore¬ 
thought I shall not be likely to be de¬ 
ceived.” 

“But, if after your chrysalis puts ou the 
gorgeous garments of the butterfly, what if 
she should spread her wings and revel in 
the surrounding splendor? In other words, 
what if the uplifting from poverty to riches 
should make her giddy and wild? The 
change from a country girl to a city belle 
is very great, and has turned the head of 
many an one.” 

“ Granted; but I shall guard against such 
a thing.” ■ 

“Educate her up!” laughed Fred. “Well, 
I wish you success. But where do you ex¬ 
pect to find such a paragon of loveliness 
(for with your mstlietic tastes you would 
never marry any but a beautiful woman) 
and good sense and pronounced character? 
Certainly not in the city?” 

“ I can scarcely endorse such a sweeping 
denunciation. Yet I intend to look about 
in the country.” 

“Among the green valleys and ‘forests 
primeval ’ I I wonder how * Priscilla,’ the 
meek and loving, would have stood such an 
exaltation? and whether ‘Miles’ would 
have believed in your theory?” And Fred 
laughed heartily as he thought of the stern 
Puritan captain and his quaint ideas of 
courtship, — his 

“Steady, straightforward, and strong, with ir¬ 
resistible logic: 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the 
hearts of the heathen.” 

“You can make merry as much as you 
please,” answered his friend; “but this is 
no idle whim of mine. I have reflected 
upon it long, perfected my plan, and intend 
to carry it out to the very letter.” 

**Bon toyage then, and I hope you wil 
not meet with shipwreck. But promise rae 
one thing.” 

“ If it is within reason,’* 
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"That you will train your rustic divinity 
to love cigarS) so that I may come and see 
you sometimes, sit with my legs under your 
zaabogany, have a good old-fashioned 
smoke, and gaze upon the delicious wonder 
of the nineteenth century!'’ 

"Ton will be welcome at any time.” 

“ One thing more. Have it one of the 
marriage vows, Charley, that the divinity 
shall never eat onions I” And Fred Tryan 
departed laughing, though not until he bad 
promised to faithfully keep the plans of hia 
friend a profound secret. 

The proposed delusion in his marriage 
(whenever it should occur) had become a 
pet scheme with Marshall. Ho had given 
it much thought, and flattered himself there 
conld be no miscarriage. Certainly if a girl 
loved him as she ought, she would be con¬ 
tent to dwell with him in a humble abode, 
and minister to-his comfort. 

In fact, his “ Castle in Spain ” was already 
builded, — everything perfect excepting the 
perfect woman who was to become the satin 
of the inner shrine. She was yet to be 
found, and he resolved to no longer delay. 
Had it not been for the conversation with 
his friend, he would have continued dream¬ 
ing as before, for he was naturally dilatory. 
But the only half-hidden sneers of his friend 
bad stung deeper than he bad at first been 
aware, and roused him to immediate action. 

“I will commence my search tomorrow,” 
he said, resolutely; “ and before a year has 
passed will show Mr. Fred Tryan and the 
rest of mankind a model wife, — one whose 
only love is her husband; who accepted 
poverty with him, and when given riches 
and position and influence was not unduly 
exalted. He quoted Miles Standisb. So 
can I, and to the purpose; for I shall as¬ 
tonish his critical eyes with 

** *She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 
forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest 
apparel of homespnn 

Beautiful with her beanty, and rich with 
the wealth of her being.’ 

“Aba, Mr. Fred! I think I shall have 
you upon the hip then.” 

A few days enabled Marshall to finally 
arrange all his ipatters to his satisfaction, 
and he disappeared from the city, no one 
buthis friend knowing whither he had gone; 
even bis own family little dreaming that he 
had set out upon such a Quixotic mission, 


—had indeed undertaken to find a perfect 
woman. 

Partially disguised, and under an as¬ 
sumed name, he journeyed hither and 
thither, looking for the thornless rose, the 
diamond without a flaw, the pearl without 
a speck. But disappointment met him at 
every turn. Girls of ail kinds, golden, au¬ 
burn, and raven-haired, arose before- him 
like daisies in the meadow, — a perfect 
bouquet of loveliness. But, alas! there was 
an Indescribable something lacking, — the 
rare combination of mind and physical pro¬ 
portion that was to insure him happiness, 
make the humble and wealthy home alike 
happy, — to stand the severe test of both 
poverty and riches. 

Any ordinary mortal would have been 
satisfied with the choice offered; could from 
out such a bevy of beauty have selected 
scores that would indeed have been “a 
jewel in the crown of her husband.” But 
he was very hard to please. His ideal was 
altogether too high for human nature to fill. 
At least he found none that satisfied him, 
and, after a loug search, was about to return 
home, rest, and take a new departure for 
foreign lands, when accident caused him to 
be delayed in the picturesque little village 
of Ferndell. 

The breaking down of the stage landed 
him, in the midst of a violent storm, in 
front of a large farmhouse, the surroundings 
of which indicated unusual thrift. 

“ Who lives here?” he asked of tlie driver, 
who had informed him that it would he 
some hours before they could proceed. 

'*Zenas Patridge, one of the richest men 
in the county,” was answered. 

“I shall have to trespass upon his hos¬ 
pitality. Anything would be better than 
remaining in this miserable old conveyance, 
through the roof of which the water passes 
like a sieve.” 

“Tes, it am abetter dry-weather stage,” 
laughed the driver. “But go right in. 
Squire Patridge will be glad to see yon. He 
is one of the most friendly kind of men. 
Besides,” and the laugh grew broader, 
“ there’s the prettiest kind of a girl in there, 
and I guess the time won’t hang very heavy 
on your hands.” 

“A pretty girl!” and Marshall looked 
dismayed at his wet and mud-splashed 
wardrobe. 

“That ha’n’t nothing,” replied the 
friendly Jehu, reading the expression of bis 
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face. ^^She ha’n’t one of the stuck-up 
kind, but just as good and clever as she is 
handsome.** 

Thinking what a fool he was to have been 
standing even thus long in the rain, Mar¬ 
shall made his way through the closely 
mowed and cleanly kept door-yaid, along 
the path fringed with flowers, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened with little de¬ 
lay, though his quick ear caught the rustle 
of feminine skirts, and he was satisfied he 
had already been inspected, and most prob¬ 
ably by the ‘‘pretty girl ’* herself. 

“ Walk in, •— walk right in,” was the wel¬ 
come he received, and the broad palm of 
Zenas Partridge closed upon his own, and 
empiiasized the hospitable reception. 

“ Thank you, sir. I shall be grateful for 
shelter for a time, — uutil the stage is re¬ 
paired,” replied Marshall. 

“And that wou*t be tonight,’* said his 
host. “ They are slower than molasses in a 
cold cellar ou a January morning.” 

“ But I cannot think of trespassing upon 
your kindness for so long a time, sir.” 

“There, there! Don’t mention it. My 
wife and Lena will be only loo happy to 
have your company.” 

“Lena,— your daughter?” 

“ No; haven’t chick or child in the world. 
Lena—Eleanor is the right name — is a 
niece, and *— Well, you’ll have a chance to 
see for yourself.” 

Eleanor Hivington, as she appeared at the 
supper-table, was nearer the beau ideal of 
Marshall than any he had ever seen. She 
was a sparkling beauty, could not have been 
called either brunette or blonde, but partook 
of the best characteristics of both; was a 
happy medium type, fair, not tall iu height, 
and of well-rounded proportions, with dain¬ 
ty feet and bauds, the latter just tinged 
enough with labor to show that she was not 
unfamiliar with it. Her eyes were of a pe¬ 
culiar soft grayish hazel; her hair a mass of 
golden braids; her lips delioately cleft, and 
red as the ripe clover-blossom; her nose and 
chin exquisitely cut, and there was the 
charm of perfectly graceful, lady-like self- 
possession and culture in her movements, 
albeit her dress was of the simplest in tex¬ 
ture and fashion. 

To say that Marshall was delighted with 
the vision was simply less than the truth. 
And he found, as the evening passed, that 
her mind was well stored by reading; that 
she possessed a rich and trained voice, and 


played and sang in a manner he had seldom 
heard equalled. In fact she grew in hiis 
dreams to he the paragon of loveliness and 
worth he had so often pictured; and when 
detained the next day, he poured out (by 
letter) to his friend Fred Tryaii a glowing 
description, and predicted that at last the 
spotless pearl he had so long been iu search 
of had been found. 

If Cupid had made especial terms with 
Jupiter Pluvius the matter could not have 
been better arranged. Such a storm as 
raged had not been known even by that 
ubiquitous individual, “the oldest inhabi¬ 
tant.” Streams were flooded, and bridges 
carried away, and all travel stopped. The 
old stage still remained unrepaired by the 
wayside, and Marshall was kept within 
doors, feasting upon delicacies, and passing 
the time reading to Lena, and hearing her 
sing, or conversing with her. 

And naturally, as they became acquaint¬ 
ed, they talked of themselves, and he hinted 
at his peculiar ideas with regard to married 
life; that when he married the beginning 
would beiuasmall way,—ahumblehome; 
and that while he was willing to toil for the 
woman he loved, it might be necessary for 
her to lake up her share of the burdens. 

The beautiful girl met him half way,— 
did not seem averse to “ love iu a cottage,” 
seemed to consider it would be a pleasure 
to coutribute to the making of a home; and 
some dainty dishes from her own fair hands 
was proof positive to him that she was 
versed iu the culinary art. 

The storm ceased at last, and they parted. 
No words of love had been spoken, but the 
touch of hajids and the glancing of eyes and 
the tell-tale blood had given full promise 
of what would be, even as the rosy tints of 
morning tell of the golden glory of noon¬ 
day. Of what Marshall thought his words 
to Tryau told the entire story. 

“ She is as beautiful and good as an 
angel, Fred. The most perfect being both 
iu mind and body.” 

“ And will cook you pork and beans and 
do up your shirts with smiles?” was the 
quizzical question. 

“ Without doubt. Ob, such dishes as she 
can prepare I They are food for the gods.” 

“Apples of the Hesperides, sweetened 
with nectar and ambrosia! But of course 
she knows of your wealth?” 

“Has not an inkling. In fact she does 
not even know my name,—thinks it U 
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Charley Uarah, and that 1 have to depend 
upon basiness for a livelihood.” 

“ The name of the goddess, Charley?” 

' “ Eleanor Kivington.” 

“Ahl , A romantic name. When is she 
to change it?” 

“ That is undecided as yet. I have not 
even whispered of my devotion.” 

“ But intend to do so very soon?” 

“At the earliest practicable moment.” 

With such a commencement as had been 
made the growth of love could not have 
been otherwise than rapid. The visits of 
Marshall to Ferndell grew frequent, be¬ 
came more and more lengthy; and, one 
evening when the moon sailed as a silver 
boat over the lightest waves of clouds, the 
fond TOWS were whispered, and two hearts 
pledged to beat as one for all time; soft 
band was clasped in broader palm, and 
burning lip was pressed to lip in the first 
long passionate kiss of betrothal, 

Fred Tryan laughed a cynical laugh when 
he heard of the engagement. Something in 
the matter seemed to amuse him very 
much. Yet he congratulated his friend 
warmly upon his choice, and wished him all 
the happiness he anticipated. 

And for once love seemed to run a broad, 
deep, untroubled river, with nothing to mar 
the smoothness of its course. The wedding- 
day was a glorious one, golden with sun¬ 
shine, with only rosy clouds; without even 
the slightest premonition of future storms; 
a day of perfect June, when 

“The sky was all blushes, the earth wasaU 
bliss. 

And the prayer of each heart, ' Be the ending 
like this.’ ” 

The wedding feast finished, Marshall took 
bis bride in the conveyance be had pro¬ 
vided, and carried her to what he led her to 
believe was her future home. The jonmey 
ended, they stopped at a small cottage in the 


outskirts of a manufacturing town. It was 
scarcely more than comfortably furnisbed, 
the surroundings not attractive, and only 
such as a bride in the most humble circum¬ 
stances would have been concented with. 

But the young wife took up her lot cheer¬ 
fully. She went around singing all the day 
long, brightened up every room with taste¬ 
ful womanly touches,—always had meals 
ready upon the return of her husband, — 
and seemed to enjoy what well might have 
been called “playing at housekeeping;” 
and even objected when her husband pro¬ 
posed to employ a girl to do the drudgery. 

But if it was fuu for her, it was not for 
him. He bad notliing to do, and soon grew 
tired of “ loafing ” around the little village, 
killing time so as to make his wife believe 
he was hard at work. The months he had 
intended to be passed in this manner dwin¬ 
dled into two short weeks. He could en¬ 
dure it no longer; and, having made the 
necessary preparations (through bis friend 
Fred Tryan) he determined to move to the 
city hod his true sphere in life. 

Money smoothes most ways as it did his, 
and a few days later he escorted his bride 
into a “brown-stone front,” exquisitely 
furnished; told Lena it was hers, and that 
he had deceived her, as he was rich. 

“No, Charley,” she answered, with rip¬ 
pling laughter. “No, Charley, dear, yoa 
have been simply deceiving yourself. I 
knew you all the time, My cousin Fred 
Tryan bad pointed yon out to me, and told 
me all about you.” 

“The dev” — 

“Hush!” and she kissed him into silence. 
“Bat I won’t make you any the less a good 
wife, dear.” ' ■ 

She hasn’t, though she has cured him of 
many foolish notions of mortals being per¬ 
fect; and ha has learned to rejoice that hla 
Quixotic quest resulted so well and happily, 
when the chances were as a thousand to one 
against anything but disappointment, 
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VX A TIGHT PLACB, 

BY W. H. MACY. 


We bad been veiy successful in the old 
“ Phaeton,” on the “ off-sbore ” and Archer 
grounds, but when, deeply laden with sperm 
oil, we crowded sail upon her, bound to 
Valparaiso, we were obliged to keep the 
pumps going all the way into port Here a 
survey was called upon her, and the united 
wisdom of three practical men decided that 
her time-worn and battered frame was un- 
seawortby for the long voyage round Cape 
Horn. 

So there was nothing better to be done 
than to i^ell both ship and cargo for the ben> 
efit of all concerned; and this we were able 
to do to good advantage. The oil brought a 
good price; and, after it had all been dis¬ 
charged and sent ashore, the ship, as she lay 
at her anchor, was sold sep^ately. 

We were all discharged, and paid off in 
gold, and ray earnings, as chief mate of the 
ship, amounted to a handsome sum. This 
was paid over to me ^y the captain, in the 
counting-room of Messrs. Nye & Co., who 
were acting as his business ^ents. Mr. 
Gifford, the second mate, was present, and 
was paid off at the same time. As the cap¬ 
tain was counting down the gold pieces to 
us, he said, — 

^^1 iiave sold the old * Phaeton’ better 
than I expected, and she brought a good 
round sum fur a condemned ship. But the 
old Chileno who has bought her knows 
what he is about; and, if he employs her 
down on the lee coast, in moderate weather 
and trade winds, tbeie’s some years of 
wear and tear left |n the old barque yet, 
though she is hardly fit to encounter Cape 
Horn. He is going to send a gang on board 
tomorrow to take charge of her; but I sup¬ 
pose you and Mr. Gifford will want to take 
your traps ashore tonight, as ail the rest are 
leaving.” 

“I’m not in a hurry,” I answered. “I 
would as soon sleep on board tonight as not. 
What do you say, Mr. .Gifford? I guess 
you and I can take care of the old * Phae¬ 
ton * one more night, can’t we?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the second ofiScer. **I 
am quite willing, for I don’t care about 
moving my traps ashore until morning. I 


guess she won’t run away with us before 
daylight,” 

“ But what’ll you do with all this money? 
You want to leave it here locked up in the 
safe, don’t you?” inquired a clerk who was 
standing at a desk near us. 

“ No, sir,” said I. “ I ’ll take it with me, 
and put it into my own chest. Wherever 
we go, our property goes with us, — eh, Mr. 
Gifford?” 

. “ Certainly,” answered my shipmate. 
“We’ll take good care of it, too, I reck¬ 
on.” 

The clerk stared in astonishment, and 
well he might, for it was, as I can now un¬ 
derstand much better than I then could, a 
very foolish course of proceeding* on our 
part. It was not at all prudent or business¬ 
like, but it was seaman-like, and that was 
all we cared for. As for Captain Manches¬ 
ter, he did not seem at all surprised at our 
decision, and would probably have done the 
same thing himself when a younger man. 

We had between us about three thousand 
dollars, my own bag being much the heavier 
of the two. As we came out of the count¬ 
ing-room, we passed a quiet-looking Chile¬ 
no, with a peculiar limp In his gait, who 
was carrying a bundle of some sort of mer¬ 
chandise across the main room of the store, 
but took no special notice of him aside from 
the fact of his lameness. He was, no doubt, 
a porter or laborer employed about the 
promises. 

We had no reason to suppose that this 
fellow understood a word of English, and I 
did not, as the narrators of such incidents 
generally do, observe his dull eyes to glis¬ 
ten as they lighted upon the little bags con¬ 
taining the gold ounces. We bad but a few 
steps to go to the pier where our boat was 
waiting to row us off to the old “ Phaeton.” 
The few men of her old crew still on duty 
were in high spirits, for they were ali to be 
discharged and paid off that very afternoon. 
As soon as we got on board, I gave the 
word that all were released from further 
duty, and might consider their voyage at an 
end. Shore boats were ready and waiting 
for their passengers, and, as Jack’s inven- 
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tory of raovablea at the end of a long cruise 
is not very extensive, the second mate and 
I, with our precious little bags, were soon 
left in quiet possession. The “Phaeton” 
lay well out in the bay, having only her best 
bower anchor down in full thirty fathoms of 
water, but the second anchor was ready for 
letting go in case it should be needed, which 
was not at all likely. The Bay of Valpa¬ 
raiso, although of too great depth for con¬ 
venience in anchoring and getting under 
way, is safe enough except in case of a 
northerly gale blowing in; of which at thdt 
moment there was no danger. It was not 
BO strange, after all, that two young and 
resolute seamen should feel themselves a 
competent garrison for an almost empty 
ship lying in a snug harbor. As to the 
chance of being attacked for purposes of 
robbery because we bad the money with us, 
I believe we had scarcely given the subject 
a thought; but we intended to stand watch, 
and watch as became honest seamen with 
a ship under their charge. 

We got our supper, and, setting a black 
bottle on the table between us, lighted our 
pipes, and prepared for a quiet evening’s 
chat, — perhaps the last that we should ever 
enjoy together as shipmates. There seemed 
to be a sort of fellowship In the very pres¬ 
ence of that black bottle, whether it con¬ 
tained anything or not. I drank very little 
myself, and had no fears of my companion 
in that respec^ knowing him to be even 
more abstemious than myseif. After a sin¬ 
gle glass apiece, our conversation turned 
upon future intentions and prospects, as the 
next day was to see us turned adrift in a 
foreign port, I had made up my mind to 
get a passage home in the first vessel that I 
could find bound to any American port, but 
Mr. Gifford thought of shipping in another 
whaler, having already been offered a chief 
mate’s berth, and trying his luck on an¬ 
other cruise in the Pacific. 

“ But what are you going to do with all 
your money?” I asked, 

“Send it home,—or at any rate the 
greater part of it, I suppose you ’ll take 
chaige of it, won’t you? Put it right in 
with yours, and make one job of it.” 

He was perfectly serious in the matter, 
and 1 presume the honest young fellow 
would not liave thought of even taking a re¬ 
ceipt from me. But I was a little older than 
bo, and hud just a trifle more worldly wis¬ 
dom. 


' “ I don’t think I should want to risk tak¬ 
ing your money, or my own either, in its 
present shape,” said I, “These bags are 
too handy for a thief; and, as I should go 
on board a strange vessel, there’s no know¬ 
ing who my shipmates might be, I suppose 
there is a way of doing it, by putting the 
money into the bands of Kye & Co,, or 
somebody else in their line of life, and tak¬ 
ing a little piece of paper that will make 
anybody else pay it to you when you get 
home.” 

“ Tes: but what if I am not going home?” 
put in the second mate, with the air of one 
who feels himself pretty sbarp in money 
matters, “ I may not get home for some 
years, if at all.” ' 

“Well, I suppose yon can have that hit 
of paper written so as to have the money 
paid to your brother, or some other friend 
at home. It’s what they call a draft or a 
check or something of the sort, but 1 con¬ 
fess I don’t know much more about that 
kind of business than yon do; though 1 
mean to inquire into it after I gfit ashore, 
and then decide what I bad better do with 
all this money.” 

“ Take it along with you," said Mr. Gif¬ 
ford dogmatically, “ and mine too, just as 
’t is, all in gold ounces. I don’t know 
much about those pieces of paper, whatever 
they may be called, and I hare n't any faith 
in ’em. Now that young fellow in the 
store there today acted as if he thought we 
were green to take this money off here with 
us. But I feel a good deal safer to have the 
yellow bags here where I can put my band 
on ’em, than to have any piece of paper 
with Kye & Co.’s flourishing signature at 
the bottom of it. Now don’t you?” 

I did not at once answer bis question, for 
I bad been thinking, and had my doubts. 
After a rather long pause, I said, pursuing 
the subject now running in my thoughts,— 

“Mr. Gifford, suppose anybody should 
attack us here tonight to get this money 
from ns, what should we do?” 

“ Do I Why, fight for it, of coarse. But 
who would be likely to rob us out here in 
the harbor?” 

“Why, some one who saw ns receive this 
gold, or bad seen ns bringing the bags down 
to the boat,” I replied, “ or even some of 
our own shipmates who left us today. Not 
that I suspect any one in particular. But 
suppose a number of men should come,— 
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enoogh to be more than a match for U3 
two, — wbat then?” 

“Fight,” he answered, as coolly and un¬ 
concernedly as if be had said “eat” instead, 
“But with this old ship under us, light 
and high out of water, we have the advan¬ 
tage of a dozen men in a boat, unless we let 
’em take us by surprise, and board us in the 
dark; which 1 don’t think either you or 1 
will do. But I reckon there is n’t more 
than one chance in a thousand of anybody 
coming oS here tonight to board and rob an 
empty sbip.” 

“ Well, I hope there is n’t,” I answered 
doubtfully. “ But it will be well enough to 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

“Of course,” said Gifford: “that’s a 
good seaman’s rule always and everywhere. 
We shall set the watch at ten o’clock, and 
tintil that time we shall both be stirring. 
Now 1 think of it, it was this evening 
at eight o’clock that 1 promised to meet 
Captain Dayton on board the ‘Adelaide,’ 
and I suppose I must go. As she lies furth¬ 
er in shore, X ’ll take the small boat and 
.scull across to her., I shall be back before 
nine; and, if I should close a bargain with 
Captain Dayton, 1 can take my chest and 
traps right aboard in the morning without 
landing them on shore.” 

I had no objections to offer. It was quite 
Important that he should be prompt at the 
time appointed, for upon this might depend 
his getting a very desirable situation as 
chief mate of the “ Adelaide.” Besides, I 
thought just as he did, that there was no 
great need of vigilance at this early hour: 
after ten o’clock, I meant that we. should 
not both be caught napping at the same 
time. As the bell on board the British man- 
of-war had already struck “seven-bells,;’ or 
half-past seven o’clock, we went on deck, 
and my active young shipmate, hauling up 
the small boat which had been towing 
astern, jumped into her, and sculled away 
into the darkness. - 

I walked the deck for a few minutes after 
he had gone, and went forward to look out 
over the bows. .The night was calm and 
still, , but quite dark, and, as the old ship 
headed southward toward the town, a num¬ 
ber of lights on the shore were visible. But 
all was silent.-is the grave after Mr. Gifford's 
little boat had gone out of hearing distance, 
and I turned aft .again, with a feeling like 
that of Selkirk,“ monarch of all 1 sur¬ 
veyed.” 


I went below again, took a book from my 
chest, and tried to read, but could not fix 
my mind upon the subject. A fe.ling of 
sadness stole over me as I thought of bid¬ 
ding a final farewell to the old “Phaeton;” 
glancing around the old familiar cabin in 
which 1 bad lived for nearly tliree years, 
every object now liaif-obscured in the dim 
light of tbo little “petticoat” oil - lamp 
which stood on the table, my thouglits wan¬ 
dered away into a revery, from which I was 
.roused by the sound of one stroke on the 
man-of-war’s bell, marking half-past eight 
o’clock. I arose, and went up into the 
open air again. There was no change in 
the weather save that it seemed a little 
darker than before, and all was silent as a 
tomb. It was rather soon to look for my 
comrade's return, and, after a careful sur¬ 
vey in every direction, I went below again, 
but could not read. 1 walked back and 
forth in the confined space, which afforded 
room for only a few steps, and, as the min¬ 
utes passed, I grew nervous and fidgety. 
Wbat could have kept the second mate so 
long? 

Two bells 1 It was indeed nine o’clock, 
and no sound of the returning boat! I 
went on deck once more, and, as I stepped 
out of the companion-way, I saw in the 
gloom a human form move near the main¬ 
mast, and disappear in range of the mast, as 
if dodgibg from view. The first thought 
was that my partner bad come on board: 
but why should he be so silent about it f 

My vision now pierced the darkness better 
. than at first, and I saw another figure move 
into view from behind the mast. That 
step! There could be no other like it, for 
the limp was peculiar. Like a flash of 
lightning, I understood the whole situation. 
It was the quiet porter whom I liad seen at 
work in Nye & Co.’s store, and be was not 
alone 1 I descended the cabin stairs with a 
single leap, rushed into the after-cabin, and 
locked the door on the inside. With a sin¬ 
gle puff, I strangled the light, leaving the 
place in total darkness. By that time, niy 
assailants were coming down the cabin 
stairs, having thrown off all concealment, 
and, thundering away at the cabin door, de¬ 
manded admittance. I gathered from tHe 
steps and voices that there were three i:i 
number, and were all barefoot, which ac- 
coiuitcd for their having moved so silently 
above deck. But they all talked freely 
enough now, and in a loud tone, as if they 
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.iii«9ntto:CaiTy tbeirippigt.lQr IntimidaliiojD. 
X was but an indifferent Spanish schoiar, 
but I understood their threats,—that if 
they were not let in, they would break their 
way in, and cut my throat. Uy wits never 
seemed to move so quickly as at that mo¬ 
ment, yet' I must say that I was not driven 
to my wits’ ends. Indeed, 1 seemed, after 
a minute had elapsed, to feel a fierce delight 
in the situation, and determined to sell my 
life as dearly as possiblfi. As for the mon¬ 
ey, 1 swore in my heart that they should 
never have it, whether I came through dead 
or alive, for I would drop it thirty fathoms 
deep to the bottom of the bay. So I tossed 
the two bags of gold upon the upper tran¬ 
som, close by the stem window, which was 
open. 1 now betbooght me of a ruse which 
1 hoped might operate in my favor. 1 sang 
out gruffly, “Mr. Gifford 1“ and then, put¬ 
ting my head inside a state-room door, 1 an¬ 
swered myself in the lazy voice of one just 
awakening. The kicks and blows on the 
door desisted for a moment, as the Chilnnos 
listened to my ventriloquiai dialogue, and 
then I gathered from their words that they 
underetood there were two of ps. 

“I knew all the time that there were 
two,’’ said a voice which I called that of the 
lame porter. Of course he knew it. 

“Whydidn’t you tell us so?” inquired 
the other voice angrily. 

“ If I had, you would have been afraid to 
come,’’ was the answer. 

By their speech, I judged that they were 
all well charged with aguardiente ; but two 
of them were much cooled in their courage 
by having ascertained, as they supposed, 
that there were two of us inside the cabin. 
They now retired a little, to consult upon 
the plan of attack, which gave me a breath¬ 
ing spell, and time to make my arrange¬ 
ments with more deliberation. 

I had. an old-fashioned single-barreled 
pistol in my chest which was loaded and 
capped .(revolvers were not so common in 
those days as now), but I found that I had 
no ammunition to reload it, so I.must trust 
to it as it was, though the charge had been 
in it several days. There was nothing else 
in the bare cabin that could be used as a 
weapon, unless it were the chairs in which 1 
had sat. I determined to climb up in tbe 
upper transom, close by the stern window, 
and there await the attack, defending, my¬ 
self as best 1 could. If too hard pressei), I 
would, as a last resort, drop the bags of 


money into the sea, and dive after ihem ipy- 
self, taking my chance by swimming, though 
it was quite a long distance to teach any 
other vessel. 

I heard the robbers overhead reconnoi¬ 
tring, but the only cabin skylight in this pid 
ship was a stout little hatch of plank, suited 
to heavy weather, with a couple of little 
deck-lights of thick glass set into it, and the 
whole securely fastened underneacb. They 
soon abandoned that avenue of attack, and, 
having apparently fortified their courage 
with more liquor, returned to the original 
plan. The cabin door was very strong, and 
had thus far withstood all their pushing and 
kicking; but they now found and brought 
down a couple of hand-spikes to be used as 
rams, and my heart sank within me as I 
heard the .first blow delivered against the 
door, for I perceived that it must soon yield 
to this manner of attack, if it were contin¬ 
ued, 

I most defend myself and the bags 
long as I could, but I could only get a sin¬ 
gle shot with the pistol, and then trust to 
circumstances But where, ohl where was 
Mr.. Gifford? 

Suddenly a bright idea occurred to me, 
which I hastened to carry out, for tbe hand¬ 
spike blows were weakening the door, and 
the crisis was close at hand. 

The run-scuttle of the old “Phaeton” 
was of large size, and was right in tbe midr 
die of the cabin door, under tbe table. .In 
an instant I bad pushed the table off to the 
port side, lifted the scuttle by the ring, 
leaving the hatchway open, I thought of 
jumping down there, taking tbe money with 
me, and so making my way info the bold; 
but at that instant I remembered that we 
had, only a short lime before, built a strong 
bulk-head across, just abaft tbe mlzzsn- 
main, to prevent tbe crew from getting at 
the rum and tobacco which had been stored 
in the run. The place was a cut de aac, and 
I should be brought to bay in a still tighter 
place than the upper cabin, 

1 had another new idea, which seemed 
like an inspiration. I jerked tbe coarse 
brown cloth from the table, and, stooping, 
laid it carefully over tbe scuttle, completely 
covering. the bole, and overlapping far 
enough to bold itself in place. Here was a 
trap, which might perhaps catch the fore¬ 
most of the assailants,—especially as they 
were not seamen, and would not be upon 
the look-out for tbe bole under their fpet. 
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Cmslil The door was on the point of 
giving way, and 1 leaped upon the upper 
transom, pulling the bags of go'd close to 
my side, and cocked my pistoh with an in~ 
ward prayer that it might not miss fire. 

Where 1 was. t was confined to a crouch¬ 
ing attitude, in fact almost lying down. 

Another blow of the battering-rams, and 
the cabin door burst wide open. The hand¬ 
spikes fel> to the fioor, and those silent but 
deadly weapons, the long, bright cuchUloa^ 
flashed even in the darkness. 

A momentary pause, until my figure was 
seen against the aperture of the stem win¬ 
dow, and, with a dmnken yell, two of the 
Chilenos mshed at me, so impetuously that 
the foremost, stepping upon the table-cloth, 
vanished into the abyss below. 

The ball from my pistol, fired with steady 
aim, told upon the second one, who fell 
headlong down the scuttle upon his partner; 
but the third, who was the lame porter him¬ 
self, now satisfied that I was the sole garri¬ 
son of the place, leaped across the comer of 
the hatchway, and reached for me with his 
long knife, I drew back toward the win¬ 
dow by foreshortening my legs, and then, 
straightening again, let drive both feet at 
his head. In making that manenvre, I re¬ 
ceived one severe cut in the leg; but my 
assailant was thrown backward oS the 
transom, half rose to his feet to receive a 
stunning blow from the butt of my empty 
pistol, staggered, and fell into the iron grasp 
of the second mate, who, without ceremony, 
pitched him, neck and crop, down into the 
run upon bis groaning comrades, 

“Strike a light, quick, Mr. Gifford 1’’ I 
cried. “I’m cut with that infernal cuehiilo, 
but I don’t know how bad it is.” 

“Ay, ay 1” answered my young shipmate. 
“ Let’s get the batch on first.” And, seiz¬ 
ing the ring of the scuttle, he clapped it 
into its place, pulled the :table upou it, and 
then threw his own hundred and eighty 
pounds avoirdupois upon the table. 

“Now let’s see ’em get out of that 
trapl” said he, as he fumbled with the pet¬ 
ticoat lamp. “ Two of ’em, are n’t there!"’ 

“There’s threeP’ I answered, “Bear a 
hand with the light.” 

“Three/thedevilthereisi Andallstow- 
ed under the hatches? But never mind, you 
can spin the yam while I’m dressing your 
cut.” 

“ It is n’t anything dangerous,” I said, 
for by this time the light of the lamp was 


shining upon It, and I felt assured that I 
had escaped more cheaply than could liave 
been expected. 

“Oh, no,” as.sented Mr. Gifford, “it's 
nothing dangerous; but ’tie bad enough 
though. Here, lie down on your side, and 
take one of my suspenders for a strap, and 
this empty pistol for a toggil, or rather a 
heaver, and make a tourniquet. Luckily 
we ’ve got the medicine-chest here,—al¬ 
most the enly tbin^that was not sold sepa¬ 
rately, but goes with the ship,—plenty of 
needles, and stickum plaster. 1 ’ll fix yon 
out in short order. The bags are all safe, 
are n’t they?” 

“Oh, yesP’ said I. “TTiep never should 
have had ’em. I'd have dropped 'em out 
of that window first. Bnt what shall we do 
with these cnb-throats? It is n’t pleasant to 
have ’em yelling and groaning here all 
night.” 

“No: bnt there ’ll be more help here di¬ 
rectly,” returned Mr. GiSord, “I passed 
under the stern of the ‘Unicorn,’ that ar¬ 
rived here today, and Tom Manchester, the 
mate, who is an old shipmate of mine, 
hailed me. I could n’t make any stop then 
to gam with him; bnt he’s going to man 
his boat, and come aboard here directly. I 
believe I can hear bis oars now, bnt these 
savages under us make such a cussed noise! 
Here, sit up! rest your weight on the table 
now, bnt keep the strap on, and the bleed¬ 
ing will stop directly.” 

He ran on deck to hail the coming boat, 
and in a minute returned with Manchester 
and his boat’s crew from the “ Unicom,” 
who were soon made acquainted with the 
main facts. 

We lost no time in communicating with 
the authorities on shore, and a strong force 
of vigilantes were at once sent to take our 
prisoners in charge. 

The run was opened, and they were all 
dragged out, when the victim of my pistol 
was found to be already dead, the ball hav¬ 
ing entered bis neck and pierced the jugular 
vein. The first assailant was also mortally 
injured, his spine being broken, either by 
his own fall or the fall of the others upon 
him; Our lame friend, Pedro, as the po¬ 
liceman called him, — for all the men were 
known as old offenders,—although some¬ 
what bmised and battered, had not received 
any dangerous wound. 

The courts in Chili were more summary 
in dealing justice than ours ate, and we had 
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chance within a few days te.give our evl>. 
den<^^d to see ^edro, the only surriTor 
of the three desperadoes, sent away nnder< 
guard to join the chain-gang. . 

1 secured a passage for home on the same 
day that Mr, Gifiord sailed as first officer of 
the “Adelaide,’/ but we had both profited by 
experience, and found a way to send home 
our money without carrying bags of gold to. 


sea with ns.; We have (rften, in later years, 
talked'oyer our; own : fooli^ess in thua 
canying gold on board in broad daylight, 
and then suffering ,a band of robders to. 
drift silently under our bows and take us by 
surprise; and soiely neither of us can for¬ 
get that last.night spent on board our old 
condemned ship “Phaeton” in Valparaiso 
Bay, 
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THS DIStJAltiDED DAtJGHTEB. 


BY KiTA yr. PlmBCB. 


CHAPTER I, 

Over the crags- and the long, blai^ deso¬ 
late beach the wind and rain went driving 
pitilessly. It bad stormed all day,—it Was 
storming still at nightfall, harder, fiercer 
than ever. 

Down in that little fishing-hamlet, nest¬ 
ling close to the lonely shore, a few lights 
were shining oat already in the cottage win¬ 
dows, and the red, lurid eye of the light¬ 
house glared ominously across the bar. 
How the white, hungry waves came than- 
dering up the sands I How the wind 
shrieked and sobbed through the hollows of 
the rocks, and over the sand-hUis and the 
wild, wet marshes 1 It was a dreary nlghtj 
and a dreary coast. 

In that same fishing-hamlet, above men¬ 
tioned, old Hans Eckhart, sitting by a fire 
that leaped and roared up the wide chim¬ 
ney, in defiance of wind and rain, took his 
stumpy, black pips from his mouth, and 
looked about him, with a sort of dull sur¬ 
prise on his broad, brown face. 

“Bless me! Hagar, do you hear It storm?’’ 

“Tea, father." 

She raised her head from the low window- 
ledge where it had been resting, and the 
firelight struck full upon her. 

Hagar Eckhart was scarcely seventeen.- 
It was a strange, beautiful face that the 
girl had. Wide, sloe eyes of midnight 
blackness, white-lidded and long-lashed. 
The forehead was very broad; the braids, 
blue-black and royally massive; the cheek, 
a dusky carmine; and the mouth was full, 
curved, and gorgeously stained with a wet, 
rich red. As she crouched there in the 
fierce firelight, with her head thrown back, 
and her small brown bands wreathed list¬ 
lessly above it, you would have said it was 
a face for which another Mark Antony 
might fling a world away. 

“ If any ship goes to sailing up the chan¬ 
nel tonight, I pity ’um," said old Hans, 
“I’ve lived on this coast, man and boy, for 
fifty years, bat I never beard it biow harder 
than this afore." 

Hagar* s dark, passionate eyes turned 
slowly frbm the cheerful coals back toward 
the slight beyond the window. She shud¬ 


dered; how black and thick it wasi Sue 
could see nothing beyond the pane but the 
red beacon-fire of the lighthouse, and a few 
lamps in the low fishing-village. Nothing? 
Tea; farther away toward the town, among 
clamps of dwarfed cedars and stunted pines, 
rose up the square, gray walls of Eams- 
cliffe, and its broad casements were glaring 
through the darkness, all ablaze with light. 
Eamsciiffe was the gayest and the haughti¬ 
est house for miles and miles around. 

Old Hans laid down bis pipe, looking the 
while at the still young figure in the win¬ 
dow, and wondering what made her such an 
oddity. 

“Hagar," he said, “where ’s Stephen 
gone?" 

She did not tom her head. 

“ To the tavern probably. I don’t know.” 

Old Hans cast a sober glance at tha cools. 
Stephen was falling into bad ways; and bis 
only boy, too. 

The old-fashioned clock in the comer 
ticked loudly; the cat purred around Hagar's 
drooping band; but still the royal face was 
pressed close against the dripping pane, the 
wide black eyes looked steadily out into the 
night. 

“ Hark P said Hans suddenly. 

Some one was coming round the hut, 
whistling shrilly. 

“ That Is Steve now,” he said. 

Hagar started back with a cry as the 
hard, smi-bumed face of Stephen Eckhart 
looked into her own from the other side of 
the pane. He flung up the window with a 
low laugh. 

“Did I frighten you, Pussie?” 

“Stephen!” 

“ Git the lantern, and come out here, will 
yon, father?" 

“What for?" growled Hans. 

Stephen shook himself like a great water- 
dog. 

“ That yacht that pushed oS from Ship¬ 
ping Point a half-hour ago with some young 
fellows from Eamsciiffe aboard, has struck 
oil the rocks and gone down,” 

“Bless meP cried Hans. 

“If you’re a mind to bear a hand" — 
began Stephen doggedly. 
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Hagar leaned forward and grasped his 
arm. 

“ Where are the men?” 

Stephen placed his elbows on the window- 
ledge and looked IndiSerently in at the fire. 

“ Washed up out here. We’ve jest found 
’em.” 

“ Dead?” cried Hans, aghast. 

“Dead as herrin’s,” said Steve lacon¬ 
ically. 

The old fisherman came hurrying to the 
door, his tarpaulin crushed down over his 
brow, and with iantem in band. 

“A bad house—a bad race,” he mut¬ 
tered, under his breath, 

“The squire ’ll take it kind of us to 
bring the bodies away,” shouted Stephen. 
“Good Lordl how it blows!” 

They went out through the darkness to¬ 
gether; then the wind and rain came be¬ 
tween and silenced them. 

Hagar stood alone in the hut. 

The storm beat against the window. She 
pushed back her wet black hair, and strained 
her eyes to'see the glimmer of the lights 
among the dwarfed pines. And why? She 
had never cared for Earnscliffe or its grand¬ 
eur before. It was a gay, proud house; 
that she knew, and that only. The haughty 
old squire had passed her sometimes on the 
beach in his glittering cairiage. Sometimes, 
of summer mornings, she had seen a pale, 
high-bred girl, with a score of gay ladies 
and gallants in attendance, gallop by the 
door, and old Hans had told her it was the 
squire’s daughter, but tiiat was all. There 
was a great gulf fixed between the fisher¬ 
man’s daughter and Earnscliffe. 

Down there on the low rocks, the surf 
thundering, Hf^ar listened. Dead men 
were lying there, waiting for burial. She 
thought the waves were shrieking it to each 
other, and clamoring again for the prey 
they had tossed up from their hungry 
hearts. 

Hark I A Wnt murmur of voices rose up 
on the wind. One stormy sweep of white 
rain across the window, on over the marsh¬ 
es; then a sudden lull, and Hagar heard 
them coming. 

She stood In the low doorway shading the 
light with her hand, its red blaze showing 
full in her eyes and slipping adown her 
damp, wild hair. Eirst, the hale, hearty 
face of old Hans; then Stephen. 

- They came in. and she closed the door be¬ 
hind them, keeping her glance fixedly away 


from the burden they bore. It was the 
body of a man, with wet garments, rich and 
fine, clinging ^ him. They laid him down 
on the old fisherman’s bed, in the firelight. 

, “He 's got a breath of life in him, he 
has,” said Hans, crossing bis arms behind 
him, and gazing at the still, white face; 
“ but the other chap was a goner.” 

Stephen lifted up the handsome, droop¬ 
ing head, 

“There’s wine in the closet; bring it, 
Hagar.” 

She obeyed, silent and pale. 

“ Now chafe the bands, can’t you?” 

'What handsome hands they werel how 
much whiter than her own I There was a 
broad diamond signet-ring on the left one 
that was worth a prince's ransom! tegular, 
high-bred, with loose, gold-brown curls fall¬ 
ing over the white forehead, and au aristo¬ 
cratic clearuess and finish of outline. She 
dropped the hands with; the first current of 
warmth that thrilled them. 

“It’s the same gentleman that was rid¬ 
ing on the beach with Miss Earnscliffe yes¬ 
terday,” said Stephen. 

Old Hans jagged his elbow. The stran¬ 
ger’s eyes were unclosing slowly. 

Be looked around. First at the brown, 
unfamiliar wall, at the ruddy fire, at the 
two kindly fishermen, and from thence to 
the face of Hagar. Their eyes met; it was 
a strange, fateful look. Hagar shrank back 
slowly. John Komaine’s eyes followed her 
face with a mixture of bewildered pleasure 
and surprise. 

“■Where am I?” he said feebly. 

“ With friends,” answered old Hans 
cheerily. 

He raised himself up, and pressed his 
hand to his forehead in a bewildered way. 

“ And the yacht?” 

“ It’s gone under, sir.” 

Homaine sank back, remembering then. 

“Poor fellows 1” he said faintly. 

“We laid their bodies in the boat-honse,” 
said old Hans. “ Steve shall go to Eams- 
clifie and tell the squire. Here’s a drop 
of wine for you, sir.” 

Bough hearts, but kind ones. An hour 
after, and John Bomaine was leaning back 
in bis chair before the old fisherman’s fire, 
idly talking with Hans of the disaster, and 
glancing admiringly at the still, slender 
figure which sat apart in the shadow, with 
her gorgeous Southern face bowed listlessly 
on her hand. Did be guess that she was a 
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listener to every word that fell from hto 
Ups? It wa* a brief story, related poHtely, 
graciously, yet with something in the yonng 
aristocrat’s manner that showed how un¬ 
used he was to snch au audience and such 
surroundings. He was a guest at Kams- 
cilffe. The men who had perished with 
the yacht were the squire's servants, and 
the pushing out of the frail craft from Ship¬ 
ping Point in the night-storm had been a 
freak of, desperate boldness, — that was 
all. 

And the still figure in the shadow? With 
her burning cheek pressed to the pane, and 
the dark eyes watching one pale, watery 
star, just broken out from the windy clouds, 
she sat listening to the voice that was the 
deepest and the sweetest that she had ever 
heard from mertal lips. No one spoke to 
her,—no one heeded her, except, perhaps, 
Bomaipe, and presently be arose to say 
good-night. She heard him, but did not 
turn her bead. 

“What shall I call you?” he said, beside 
her chair. 

“HagarEckhart.” 

He looked down at her with puzzled blue 
eyes. 

“ Then, good-night, Miss Hagar.” 

“ Good-night.” 

The storm passed. With the morning 
there was sunshine, and wide streaks of 
blue sky tangled in with the gray clouds 
overhead, and the wind blew strong and 
steady from the west. 

John Itomaine astonished himself by ris¬ 
ing in time to see from the window of his 
low room the fierce, crimson daybreak stream 
over the lighthouse on the Point, and the 
high gray walls of Eamscliffe, proudly and 
sullenly facing the sea. He shrugged his 
broad, handsome shoulders. 

“ 1 wonder if Miss Edith has thought of 
me since yesterday. Wbewl what a night 
it was, though 1” 

He went down. Old Hans met him with 
a cheery “ good-moming ” in the little dark 
kitchen. 

“I 've sent Steve to Eamscllffe to let 
them know where you are,” he said; where¬ 
upon Bomaine sat down to breakfast. 

It was a neat, well-spread board,—even 
the young patrician’s fastidious taste could 
find no fault with it. He sipped his coffee, 
toyed with a cluster of water-lilies that some 
one had placed in a glass at bis right band, 
and wondered where the graceful girl-figure 


was that he bad seen in that room the night 
before. She was gone, certainly. 

“ A spirit of the surf, perhaps,” he said 
to himself. “Eaitbl she was handsome 
enough for one.” 

He knew that the Eamscllffe carriage 
would be sent for him at once, and rising 
from the table he went to the window and 
looked off down the beach. 

“She fanned my life out with her soft little 
sighs; 

She hushed me to death with her faoe so fair,” 

sang a full, clear voice just outside the win¬ 
dow. Bomaine caught up the words: 

“I was drunk with the light of her wild blue 
eyes, 

I was strangled dumb in her long gold hair.” 

He leaped out and stood by the singer. 
She was sitting in the low porch, in the 
shadow of a silver-leaved poplar, with nee¬ 
dle and mesh-block, and a pile of nets at 
her Bide. Her shining head was bowed; 
her graceful brown fingers were fiylng 
through her work like mad. 

“Little beauty 1” muttered Bomaine un¬ 
der bis breath. 

She looked up. 

“ Do you read Owen Meredith?” he sMd, 
leaning, handsome and smiling, against the 
framework of the porch. 

“ Sometimes.” 

Bomidne lifted his eyebrows. 

“Yon are not”—he began, “that is — 
Hans is not” — 

She understood him. Her voice had a 
touch of bitterness in it. 

“Hans is my father —Stephen my broth¬ 
er.” 

“Jovel what a freak of fortune?’ he ex¬ 
claimed to himself. 

She went on with her work silently. Bo¬ 
maine was gravely looking down the beach 
to the sea, 

“ Are you never lonely?” he said. “ This 
Is the dreariest place in the world, I think.” 
“Is it? I never knew any other place.” 
"And are you always alone here?” asked 
Bomaine, 

She made a quick, slight gesture. 

“ Always.” 

He watched her intently. There was a 
carriage rolling swiftly across the beach in 
the morning sun, and he knew it. 

“1 must thank you Miss Hagar, for your 
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bindo^s to me last nlgbU I shall never 
forget that 1 owe my life to your father and 
brotheri” 

Her wide, black eyes opened. ^ 

There is no need of thanks: they would 
have done the same for any one.” 

Eomaine hit his iip, half-smiiing beneath 
his heavy mustache. 

“ Say good-by to me, Miss Hagar.” 

Hagar looked up. A iight open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of superb gray horses, had 
stopped at the very door. It had two occu¬ 
pants, —one a tall, gray-haired man of fifty, 
perhaps, with a cold, aristocratic face; the 
other a yonng girl, — Squire EamscIiSe 
and his daughter, Hagar knew. 

Bomaine leaped down from the porch. 
One moment of quick, gay greeting, and he 
had Edith Earnscliffe’s exquisitely gloved 
hand in his own, — he was looking into her 
smiling, pearly face. It was clear-cut, beau¬ 
tiful, with hair the color of ash and gold, 
eyes blue and bright and scornful, and thin 
lips, scarlet red. She leaned forward, with 
the long white plumes of her hat dancing 
about it enviously. 

“We were martyrs at Earnsclifie last 
night,-,—one and all. 1 shall never forgive 
you.” 

“Never?” said Romalne, gallantly rais¬ 
ing the slight hand to his lips. “ Then I 
had-better have drowned.” 

“ Come into the cacriagel” she command¬ 
ed, smiling. 

Squire EarnscliSe turned the gray, horses, 
and: roadn room for Homaiue among the 
crimson carriage cushions. 

“ How have these people treated you?” 
he said. 

Eomaine paused, with his foot on the 
step. 

“With all due hospitality. Here Is my 
host; let me make my adieux.” 

Earnsclifie looked around him for the first 
time with something like interest. The 
first object that met his sight was Hagar, 
mending her nets in the old porch as com¬ 
posed as if the figures in that glittering car¬ 
riage were so many crabs from the sands 
below; the next, old Hans, standing in the 
door watching him. 

It might have been the dark, wonderful 
beauty of the girl, — it might have been the 
keen, merciless gaze of the old fisherman^ 
but Squire Earnscliffe’e thin, haughty face 
crimsoned and paled, be clutched at .one 
tide of the Carlisle a moment, then grew 


suddenly calm. They looked straight In 
each other’s eyes, Hans and the rich, purse- 
proud squire, The face: of the fisherman 
was grave and stolid, — unreadable, too, 
hieroglyphics; but a faint line of tremulous 
whiteness came out on Squire Eamsclifie’s 
lips. He bowed stifily. Hans’s upright 
head gave him no answiring salutation; 
there was something in his face that made 
it for the moment as stately as a king’s. 
He stood aod watched him. 

Bomaine leaped into the carriage. It 
dashed ofi madly down the beach. 

“ Is that man’s name Eckbart?” said the 
squire. 

“ Tes,” carelessly from Bomaine. 

“ And that girl?” 

“ His daughter.” 

Edith tapped his shoulder lightly, whis¬ 
pering behind her flnger-tip.s, — 

“What a lovely faeel Were you making 
love to her?” 

He laughed. 

“ on, mademoiselle.’’ 

He did not know that Hag.ar Eckbart bad 
dropped her work in tlie old porch, and was 
watching the retreating carriage with large, 
restless eyes. The shadow of the silver popr 
lar-tree stretched at her feet dark and heavy, 
and another smaller shadow, 

“Hagar!” said old Hans. 

She started as if she had been dreaming. 
Hans was looking down at her with knitted 
brows. 

“My girl,” he said sternly, “I bate 
Squire Earnsclifie, — I hate his house, and 
he bates mine. Will you remember it?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“And, Hagar” — 

“Father?” 

“ That boy must never come here again, — 
bis hands are too white, his face too hand¬ 
some. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then go in.” 

She turned like an empress, with a bright 
spot on either cheek, and obeyed him; and 
old Hans stood outside in her place, sullen 
and silent, looking darkly ofi toward Eams- 
ciifife. 

CHAPTER If. 

September on the shore. The thistle¬ 
down was sailing about in the rocky pas¬ 
tures, there were gray clouds banging low 
over the lighthouse, and the east wind blew 
sharp across the bar. The blank day was 
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dying out In a fiery sunset of tan and scar¬ 
let. Hagar Eckhart, crouching on a point 
of rocks, a half-mile down the sands, saw 
the windows of Eamscliffe flaming weirdly 
in the light which shot off, at last, into the 
pine tops, nodding above them, like a broth¬ 
erhood of cowled friars. The surf was 
creeping up the sands. It was with a tinkle 
of sparkling crystals, a splash of black, 
wind-.swept waves, a roar, Stephen’s great 
dog hounded from it up the rocks, dripping, 
and crouched down with wistful eyes at 
Hagar’s feet. 

Tlie spot had become very dear to Hagar. 
Sheltered in among the hollows of the brown 
rocks, she passed hours in watching sea and 
clouds, and thinking her own wild thoughts, 
Stephen had the inn; Hans his pipe and 
boon companions; who knew or cared? 

A sound of voices and low laughter rose 
suddenly from the sands below. Hagar 
held the growling dog with both bands, and 
looked down. 

A pretty, bright-painted row-boat had 
just grated against the sliore, and its occu¬ 
pants—two or three stylish masculine fig¬ 
ures, and a group of ladies, in a gleam of 
rich Indian shawls, plumed caps and shin¬ 
ing dresses—were landing gayly, on the 
wet, slippery shingles,—ladies and gentle¬ 
men from Earnsclifie, of course. Such a 
gay picture as they made on that dark, des¬ 
olate beach! It was like a glimpse of fairy¬ 
land; and, foremost among them, in the 
clear, sunset light, stood the tall, dashing 
form of Bomaine, helping some one up the 
rocks, —a fair blonde, with a bunch of wild 
flag in her hand. It was Edith Eamscliffe. 
The long golden hair, streaming in loose 
curls on the wind, the exquisite figure, the 
slow grace of movement, could belong to no 
other. A moment, and Bomaine had drawn 
the boat up the sands, secured it, and was 
sauntering off toward Eamscliffe, with the 
fair blonde on his arm. The rocks were 
alone once more with their pet children, — 
Hagar Eckhart and the sea-gulls. 

Slie dropped her face against the rough 
rook, and sat motionless, —a Sybarite, with 
her starved life stinging her like a scorpion. 
At Eamscliffe there were luxury, refine¬ 
ment, beauty, — that she knew. At home, 
were bare walls, Hans, and Stephen. Was 
the heiress of Earnsc Iffe better than she, 
that such a gulf of difference should lie be¬ 
tween them? But the pain passed in a mo¬ 
ment There was good blue blood in Ha¬ 


gar’s veins,—proud blood, too.: She lifted 
her bead, and stroked Stephen’s great dog 
with her graceful brown hands. 

“ I don’t care,” she said stoically. 

He growled. At the same moment, a 
bright, glancing object fell from the rooks 
above into her lap. It was a cluster of gor¬ 
geous, velvety cardinal-flowers, — the last 
of the year. - 

“I thought nothing but sea-gulls ever 
came hercj” said John Bomaine, springing 
down to her side. “Miss Eckhart, you 
look like Undine herself sitting among the 
foam-bells.” 

“Do I?” said Hagar dryly. “I never 
saw Undine.” 

She rose up, as she spoke, fairer than a 
half-doaen Undines. That pure Cireekface, 
with its dark, drooping eye and raven braids 
and scarlet lips! Bomaine’s intent gaze 
brought no flush to it, but the mouth curved 
haughtily, and be understood, and looked 
away. 

“ I saw you from the boat,” he said. “ I 
have haunted this shore for weeks just to 
see you once.” 

Frank, at least. She answered him fn the 
same dry tone. 

“ I am sorry.” 

“You need not be, — my reward has come 
at last.” 

Her eyes looked wicked, as she glanced 
up at the cold, gray clouds. 

“ It is going to rain. Boatswain, you and 
I must go home.” 

Boatswain puked his cold nose Into her 
hand, ready and willing. Bomaine was 
not. 

“Wait!” be pleaded. “May I not see 
you sometimes, Miss Hagar? Bet me be 
your friend.” 

She drew back proudly. 

“You are very kind — but ” — 

“What?” 

“Hever try to see me! Your place is at 
Eamscliffe—mine, in that humble fishing- 
Imt over the marshes.” 

She turned imperiously, and calling to 
the dog, leaped down from her perch and 
ran away up the beach, leaving John Bo¬ 
maine standing in his tracks, half-angry, 
yet admiring old Hans Eckbart’a daughter 
more profoundly than he had ever admired 
mortal woman before. 

“ JoveP’ he muttered, starting off toward 
Eamscliffe, “she ought to have been bom 
a queen.” 
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Hagar vent on her way, svingtng her 
son-bonnet in her hand, her black eyes cast 
down and her red lips pressed tightly to¬ 
gether. It was growing dark, and the tide 
was coming rapidly in behind her, and the 
wind whistled shrilly across the sands. 
She looked back once, but the tail, band- 
some figure on the rocks had disappeared. 

Hagar 1” called a voice. Stephen came 
across the shingles, hurried and pale. “ 1 
’ve been banting for you, H^ar. Come 
home.” 

She grasped his arm, paling to the lips, 
his voice was so strange and ominous. 

“What is it, Stephen?” 

He rubbed his jacket-sleeve across his 
eyes. It was a warm heart. 

“Father,” began Stephen, jerking the 
Words out laboriously, “ He ’s in a bad 
way, —he is, HagarP’ 

She stared at bim dumbly. 

“ He started for the harbor with Skipper 
Gale, just arter noon,” Stephen went on, 
“and the skipper rowed back afore sunset 
with bim in the bottom of the boat, face 
up’ards, and he ha’n’t spoke or stirred 
since.” 

One low, pained cry, and Hagar was rush¬ 
ing up the path, panting hoarsely through 
white lips. Lone, dark shore, and lonelier, 
darker sea, danced before her. She ioved 
her old father in spite of ail. 

The door of the little low dwelling was 
open. She went in noiselessly. Hans lay 
on his bed with closed eyes, and his worn, 
old face upturned in the dying light. She 
threw herself down beside him. 

“Father!” 

A low groan, Stephen came in and stood 
at the foot of the bed, with the old hamlet 
doctor. The latter shook his head vaguely. 

“ He’s got a fit—bad. Folks die in ’em 
sometimes.” 

Hagar crouched low at the bedside, and 
took up the hard, cold hand of the old fish¬ 
erman, caressing it mutely. Three weeks 
before, in that very room, Bomaine had 
lain, one dreadful night, senseless and half 
drowned. Did she remember it? 

The-dark crept in thickly. An ominous, 
woful dark it seemed to Hagar. The dull, 
red fire-iight flickered feebly on the wall, — 
a gust of wind howled through the poplars; 
then the old man’s lips moved, — it was 
only a whisper, but Hagar heard it,— 

“ Eaniaclifer’ 

She touched his rough hand with her lips. 


He groaned out the word again. 

“ Fatherl” cried Hagar. 

The glazed eyes opened slowly and turned 
on her face. 

“Hagar—little girl” — in a faint whis¬ 
per. 

She bent down to him. His old face grew 
so strained and wild in his effort to speak, — 

“Can you go to Earusclifle, Hs^ar?” 

“ Tea, father.” 

He gasped, — 

“ Tell the squire I want him.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“He will know” — 

The gray head fell back. Hagar leaned 
over and kissed him madly, despairingly, — 
the next moment she was out in the night. 

A wild way, — a long, dark, desolate way. 
It was raining, too. Hagar started from 
the door like a hunted wild creature. The 
mist came driving in from seaward,—the 
waves dashed fiercely across the bar; and 
down on the shore, the red, unwinking eye 
of the lighthouse was watching sleeplessly. 
She ran across the marshes, along the sandy 
beach-road, through the dwarfed black pines, 
till she reached the arched gateway that led 
to the Earnscliffe grounds. 

From the windows opening upon it, a 
broad patch of light was streaming across 
the piazza which shaded the front of the 
house. Some one was pacing back and 
forth there, smoking a cigar whose subtle 
Cuban odor filled the misty air with fra¬ 
grance. Hagar sprang upon the piazza in 
the broad patch of light, and stood face to 
face with John Bomaine. 

Such a picture as she made! Bomaine 
uttered an exclamation, and dathed his ci¬ 
gar into the shrubbery. 

“ Miss Eokhart I Is it possible?” 

The great wild eyes looked up to his 

“ Where is Squire Earnscliffe?” 

Bomaine drew her into the hall. 

“ Do you want to see him?” 

“Yes.” 

He flung open a door at the foot of the 
staircase. 

“Come in.” 

It was a room, long and low, and pan¬ 
eled with carved oak. The floor was hid¬ 
den in a soft, thick carpet, green as swamp- 
mosses, and across the tall windows amber 
satin curtains were sweeping in heavy, 
shimmering folds. There were low, easy 
chairs of polished scented Indian wood, up¬ 
holstered with deep green leather standing 
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here and there, and sofaa, piled with ainber 
satin pillows that looked like sunshine 
sleeping on some green Jane hill. A fire 
hurned in the grate, and on the mantel of 
Egyptian marble aclusterof waxen ctunellias 
stood in an exquisite Indian vase. Over 
them, half in light, half in shadow, bung 
the only picture in the room,—a purple 
tropio sea, sleeping in misty moonlight, 
with two milk-white sea-gulls perohed on a 
gray, wrinkled reef. 

Two figures there. Squire Eamsclifie, 
pacing back and forth before the fire, with his 
hands crossed behind him; and his daugh¬ 
ter, sitting near in an evening dress of vio¬ 
let silk, with its wide sleeves falling away 
from her bare white arms, and her golden 
hair gathered into a knot of shining cnrls 
at the back of the lovely head. 

Squire Eamscliffe stopped short in his 
promenade as the door opened. Bomaine 
held it for Hagar to pass through, 

"MissEckhattl” 

He knew her. His thin nostrils dilated. 
Hagar stood, still and pallid, on the thresh- 
oid. 

“I came to ask you to go to my father. 
Squire Eamscliffe. He Is sick,—be sent 
me to tell you.” 

A flush shot across Squire Eamsciiffe’s 
face. He repeated the Word mechanicaily. 

‘•Sick?” 

“ Tes,” catching her breath. 

He looked at her strangely. 

“ Did you come all the way for me alone?” 

“Tes." 

“ Ton are a brave girl.” 

Hagar felt herself dravm forward into a 
chair. A moment after Squire Eamscliffe 
was standing beside her with bis cloak on 
and bis bat over his brow, 

“ Remain here till I return,” he said; “It 
will not be long.” 

She comprehended, and tried to rise np, 
but he held her back. 

“ 1 am going alone. Stay here and restl” 

Something lu bis manner cowed and 
frightened her. Uiss Eamscliffe was look¬ 
ing at them both with wide-open eyes, 

“Papa, It is raining.” 

“I know.” 

“Then I wonld not go.” 

He looked at her darkly. The jeweled 
band, bolding his cloak together at the 
throat, trembled. 

“Ton would hot? There are some voices 
I must follow if they call me to helll ’ 


“PapaP’ 

“Be quiet, I will come back in an hour.” 

His heavy booted foot stirred the echoes 
in the hall a moment, then the door clanged 
sullenly behind him. He was gone, Hagar 
sat alone with the heiress of BarnscliSe, 

The blue, scornful eyes surveyed her from 
head to foot, with a sort of latent wonder 
that was half admiration. In the fire-light, 
Hagar's face had taken a feverish beauty 
that was almost painful. Hiss EarnscUffe’s 
clear, contemptuous voice broke the silence. 

“ What has that — that person to do with 
Squire Eamscliffe? Do you know?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“Has be told you nothing more?” 

“Kothliig.” 

Hiss Eamscliffe settled back in her chair, 
with half-closed eyes, the golden lashes 
drooping, anffband and bracelet flashing in 
the light. She was mystified, annoyed; 
and she was hoping John Bomaine Would 
not come in to play chess with her while 
Hagar sat there. He did nut. His quick 
step echoed in the ball, passed the door, 
and went on up the stalls till it was lost in 
silence. 

An hour passed so, — a dreadful, silent 
hour. It Seemed an eternity to Hagar. 
Would the Squire never come? Why was 
she sitting quietly Under the roof of the 
man her father hated, while down on the 
desolate shore he lay dying, perhaps? She 
started up. 

The door was flnng open, and Sqnire 
Earnscliflfs came in. Bain was dripping 
from his cloak,—his set face was wet with 
it. Hagar strangled the cry that rose to 
her lips, 

“Papal” cried Edith. 

He passed her to Ht^r. The fire-light, 
the low, sumptuous room danced before the 
girl’s eyes as he stood looking down upon 
her, 

“Ton will not go back tonight, —this is 
your home now,” said the strained, bard 
voice. 

She stared at him dumbly. 

“ Tours as long as It is mine: remember 
it.” 

She flung up her anus. 

"Is he deadP” she cried oat. 

“He is dead.” 

She fell a dead weight on his breast. 
Tired heart and tired frame conld hear no 
more,— Hagar bad fainted quite away. 
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CHAPTER in. 

“Thomasl” 

The old serraut touched hia cap. 

“ Take my horse. I shall want him again 
at nine.” 

John Somaine went up the path under 
the aromatic pines, dashing and handsome, 
whistling an air from “Trovatore,” and 
careiessly clipping at the dead flower-stalks 
with his silver-mounted riding-whip. It 
had been a blue, hazy Indian summer’s 
day; the clouds bung dreaming over the 
sea, — the air was heavy with a slumbering 
sweetness. 

A figure stood in the low window as he 
came along the piazza. He heard the soft 
coo of a dove. It was fluttering on the Bill, — 
a snow-white fan-tail, looking with round 
eyes at the little jeweled hand which the 
figure held out to it. She called to it 
softly. 

Edith EamscIifCe, in a dinner dress of 
sweeping silk,—the hue of May lilacs. 
There were falls of misty lace here and 
there about it, and a white, shining line of 
pearls round the lovely arms and throat, 
and in the wan, golden hair. The proud 
young face, with its pansy-colored eyes and 
damask cheeks, was very fair to see. The 
dove balanced itself daintily on her finger¬ 
tips, picked at the pearls on her wrist, and 
fluttered away at the tread of Bomaine. 

He doSed bis cap. 

“Am I de trap t" 

She laughed, and gave him her band. 

“No.” Her eyes said a great deal more. 
Bomaine looked down the gilded length of 
the crimson drawing-rooms. 

“ Pirst In the field,” he said. 

“No: papa has taken Miss Eckhart and 
his other guests into the picture-gallery. 
Shall we join them?” 

Bis knowing, dark eyes laughed at her. 

“ Oh, 1 am quite content to remain here.” 

“But” — blushing. 

He threw himself down near her, half- 
gallantly, half-lazily. 

“ I have ridden from the harbor to say 
good-by to you. Don’t quarrel with me.” 

“ Good-by?” 

Edith plucked so nervously at the pearls 
on her wrist that he expected to see them 
go rolling away over the floor. 

• “I return to town tomorrow.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Are you sorry?”^'mischievously. 

She colored again. 


■ “Yes! it will be so dull here, and we' 
are to remain a month longer.” 

Her sandal-wood fan was lying on the 
window-sill. He took it up. 

“ Does Miss Eckhart accompany you to 
town?” 

“Yes.” 

“ For the winter, I suppose?” 

She looked at him suspiciously, but the 
careless, handsome face re-assured her. He 
toyed idly with the fan. 

“ Papa has decided so.” 

Bomaine laid down the fan satisfied. 
ilVise Bomaine! There was another secret 
looking out from Edith EarnscliSe’s eyes 
which be might have learned more easily 
still. She loved him. 

Dinner came. The Earnsclifie dining, 
room was long and wide and sumptuous, 
with its rich tables and glittering side¬ 
boards. Squire EamscliSe sat in state 
among his guests. Miss Eckhart was at his 
right hand. 

She was in complete black, pale and stat¬ 
uesque. Her rich hair was brushed away 
from the blue-veined temples; the eyes be¬ 
neath looked larger and blacker than ever, 
and the lids ba>l a white droop. They 
flashed up Involoutarily at Bomaine’s ear. 
nest gaze. Both bowed. 

“A marble Juno,” he said to Edith. 

Down on the shore, in the little wind- 
swept graveyard of the hamlet, there was a 
new mound. Old Hans lay there. Hagar 
had been at Earnscllfie a mouth. It was 
the squire’s work. He treated her as dain¬ 
tily as if she bad been born a princess. A 
thousand little favors laid at her feet duly; 
a studied regard for her ease at all times; a 
quiet, unobtrusive watch of her slightest 
movements, and his cold, proud manner 
that always grew so humble before her,— 
Hagar could but notice these things. 

She had quick Instincts. They held her 
aloof from every member of the household; 
they froze the thanks on her lips. She 
grew cold, grave, and reticent. 

Bomaine and some of the younger gentle¬ 
men left the table with the' ladies. Pres¬ 
ently Edith came sweeping past him toward 
the music-room on the arm of a bearded 
artist. The arrowy, sidelong glance shot 
from under her long lashes at bis cool, hand¬ 
some face, was quite unheeded. He was 
watching Hagsr &khart. 

"A penny for your thoughts, monsieur,” 
said Edith. 
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' “They tm teo'preetons for barter,” he 
answered, smiUng, ■ 

She went on. 

Hagar was standing at a marble table, 
with a clnster of flowers and a slender Etrus¬ 
can vase before her. 

He went to her side. 

“ What have I done. Miss Eckhartf ” 

She turned. 

.“Done?” 

“Yes; yon have ceased speaking to me 
altogether.” 

The flowers were put quietly into the 
vase. 

“Pardon me.” His dark eyes watched 
her, half-tender, half-laughing.' 

“ If you will talk with me now.” 

“Well?” in a little annoyed tone. 

“ Tell me how you like EarhecllflTe." 

She Was looking over his shoulder at the 
autumn moon iu the purple south-west. 

“Ilike It." 

She stood so dim and fair and still in the 
uncertain light, with her long black dress 
Bweeplag around her, that Bomaine half 
held his breath, 

“Do you know the place is haunted?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” smiling: “hear it?’ 

It was the low sigh of the pines, and the 
sea on the rocks, 

“No,” said ftomaine, “that is not It ,— 
haunted by a legend.” 

She lifted her eyes, as wondering as a 
child’s. 

“ Have you never heard it?” 

“No.” 

“ The old servants or the hamlet fisher¬ 
men Would tell it to yon with a better grace 
than thine; it is as familiar to them as the 
sea itself.” 

There was something in Koihaine’s face 
that held Hager’s eyes like a speil. He 
looked down the long vacant drawing-room, 
back again to her. 

“You remind me of it sunding here; 
hut—^ are you brave? it is somewhat ghost¬ 
ly." 

She smiled. 

“ 1 think I Can bear to hear it,” 

Tbs room was dark and echoing; the 
carved chairs and cabinets sat up against 
,the waii, iike so many spectres eager to lis¬ 
ten, and Bomaine began, balf-ligbtiy, half- 

gravely,— . 

• “Once u^h a Ume, as the fairy stories 
say, there was a certain Eafnscliffe, master 


in this old :place, young and handsome, and 
very much inclined, .as all the Earnscliffe 
have hitherto <been> to a fast , life and dissi¬ 
pated companions. The hamlet people saw 
but little of him.' It was at this time that 
the young prodigal came.bome, a matter ot 
pure necessity, it Seems to have been, and 
be sat bimSelf down, if not in repentance, 
at least, in peace, to pass the year on bis 
neglected estate.” 

Bomaine looked al.Eagar’s upturned, lis¬ 
tening face, and his own grew grave, 

“ By and by news came that Earnscliffe 
was betrothed to a high-born heiress; he 
was to build up: bis fallen fortunes with her 
wealth. The old house would keep Its old 
name after, all. The hamlet people heard, 
and shook their beads vaguely, Earnscliffe 
had taken to sunset walks, ot late, under 
the pines, — to wild gallops along the shore, 
—to rows in the white moonlight; and he 
was never alone. It was a lady, they said, 
something like this lady beside me, — that 
is, she had a Southern face, with' midnight 
eyes and raven hair. Sometimes they would 
hear her voice in these old rooms, sweet as 
the white symbols of the Sea-foam when 
they clash on the pebbles. They would see 
her standing in these windows in the rare 
silks and old jewels of the house, watching 
the rise of moons and the set of suns, or, 
more likely, the Coming ot Barnsdiffe 
through purple summer twilights. They 
tell me, if One should come here and listen 
of still midnights they might hear the dead 
echoes of her old iove-soogs stirring the 
dusk, or the rustle of her dress over the si¬ 
lent floors, or the sound of her sighs in the 
dinj recesses.” 

hiagar’s hand touched bis arm in a star¬ 
tled, terrified way. A quivering streak of 
moonlight bad cioveu the shadows ot the 
dainask curtain and fallen gltastflUly across 
the floor. She beard something behind it, 
In the darkness, that sounded iike a foot¬ 
step. 

l^maine took the litUe hand upon his 
arm and held it firmly in his own. 

‘‘Well, .is I was saying”-' 

Something rattled beside Bomaine, like a 
hard breath quickly drawn. He turned, 
and Squire, Bfu-nscllffe stood there, with 
eyes shining throng the shadows like live 
coals, 

“Let me close the window,” be said 
sharply. “Miss ^kb^ is shivering. 
OuiM this barren place?’ 
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Hagar recoiled to Bomaine’* side with a', 
tear on her hiach laehes. 

“I have another story'to teil you,” he 
whispered. 

“ Of Earnscliae?" shivering. 

“No. Of myself.’' 

The squire turned on them sharply. 

“Come into the music-room 1 This is 
the dreariest place in the house. UghI” 

He flung the door wide open. A flood of 
light streamed through. Hagar felt herself 
drawn back; her hand was carried to a 
mustached lip, and the passionate voice of 
Romaine breathed in her ear,— 

“ I love you! 1 want you to know It for 
your own sake and mine, Hagar.” 

The hand was dropped softly. Hagar 
stood in the music-room with the g^ crowd 
and the lights around her, and Edith at the 
piano,—stood therewith her life, and the 
night and its darkness burst suddenly into 
bloom 1 

It was yet early when Thomas came to 
the hall door with Roinaine’s horse. Hagar 
was standing in a dim recess with a fall of 
drapery around her. He went to her side. 

“You gave me no answer to my last 
story, Hagar.” 

She crimsoned from brow to throat. He 
bent over her, his daring lips touched hers, 
kissed hers passionately, and she kissed 
back. 

‘•Good-nl^t. I shall come again, for 
your sake, Hagar.” 

A month after she knew what he meant, 
but not then; but Squire Eamscliffe, stand¬ 
ing Just outside tlie recess, turned suddenly, 
and his look encountered Romaine’s. Neith¬ 
er ever forgot the moment. To Romaine it 
was ft revelation—a seal of certainty on 
what, he had half guessed; to Eamscliffe, a 
mortal despair. The cmel eyes of Romaine 
seemed searching him through and through. 
Hia thin, aristocratic face whitened; he 
caught at the drapery belund him, like a 
man who feels the quicksand under his feet; 
tlien Bomaine bowed himself out. 

OHAPTEB IV. 

Quiet ftii.d solitude nt Eamscliffe for the 
next week. 'The sky was ^wlng gray and 
cold, —it wt» uV.awlng toward winwr, and 
visitors there ver® it's® 
gar came up from the barren shore one af- 
Urnoon. The marshes were bleak and 
dreary; the mournful clouds hung dark and 


low over the.sea. Bhe. went on, treading 
over the fallen pine needles, ^ Eamscliffe 
gate. A man stood there waiting, with his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his pea- 
jacket, and a great water-dog at his feet. 
She stopped; it was Stephen Eckhart. 

The tears leaped up thick to Agar’s eyes. 
She went up to him. The broad, brown 
face lighted; he looked at her from head to 
foot In a sort of pleased amaze, then drew 
back, while the dog yawned and licked her 
hand. 

“Stephen!”. 

“Miss — that is, Hagar, you see I 've 
sliipped aboard a whaler for a three-year 
voyage, and I wanted to come and bid ye 
good-by.” 

Slie clung to bis arm, 

“O Stephen 1” 

“Yes,homea’n’thome now. Youwon’^ 
take it hard of me if I say I’d like to be re¬ 
membered kindly by you, Hagar?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

She pressed close up to him, aud looked 
into his honest eyes. Stephen’s composure 
came near breaking down at the sight of 
that pale, beautiful face. 

“You and 1 was brought up together, 
anyhow, Hagar, and I love you better now 
than I ever did afore.” 

“My dear brotlieri” she said tearfully. 

He held her off at arm’s length, with a 
strange, timid look in his face. 

“Let folks talk that want to; but if I 
make a good vyage, Hagar, and if you think 
you could like me well enough by and by, 
I’d like to he more to you than a brother.” 

She stood thunderstruck — uncompre¬ 
hending. Was the man mad? 

He read the thought iu her face. 

“Don’t you know, Hagar?” he cried out 
fearfully. 

“Know?” 

“ Don’t you know what folks ate talking 
about down tliere in the village?” 

“No, Stephen,’’ in a whisper. 

Ho started back from ber as if shot. 

“I thought you knew, Hagar. I—I— 
that is, I’m sorry; I did n’t mean to say 
anything.”. 

She leaned back against tbe gate, feeling 
faint and sick. 

“What is it, Stephen?” 

The poor fellow was utterly frightened 
and discomfited. 

“Don’t ask me. .1 ’m going down to the 
harbor now. Good-by.” 
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He weotsivay down the path, relaittihtly, 
looking hack at her over his shoulder. Ha- 
gar stood numb aud stupefied till It was too 
late to recall him, and then she sank down 
by the gate and dropped her cheek on its 
hewn stone. 

Twilight gathered. The pines moaned 
hoarsely overhead. It was growing dark. 
Hagar shivered with the cold and damp,— 
she had sat there an hour, certainly. She 
rose up. A groom stood holding a saddled 
horse inside the gate—a fiery bay—Eo- 
maine’s. He had come, then, as he prom¬ 
ised. 

She opened the hall door. Edith’s walU 
ing-maid met her on the stair. 

“Squire Eamscliffe was waiting to see 
Ulss Eckhart at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment.” 

Hagar brushed out her damp, disordered 
hair, smoothed the sweeping folds of her 
dress, and went down, wondering Vf^uely. 

They sat in the iow, green parlor, which 
she had first entered on the night of her 
father's death,—Squire Earnsell&e, Edith, 
and Rotnalne. Edith’s haughty face was 
deathly pale. Her hands lay in her lap, 
locked fast, but still tremulous; her eyes 
were bent down toward them. Squire 
EarnscliSe placed a chair for Hagar. Mock¬ 
ing and weird the red fire-light danced on 
the hearth, and the shadows in the comers 
huddled together, dark and frightened,— 
she had never seen the room so lonely be¬ 
fore. 

Bomaine arose and stood beside Hagar’s 
chair. The squire’s face was working con¬ 
vulsively. 

“Hagar,” he began, “John Bomaine 
wants you for his wife, and I have given 
you to him.” 

Brief and to the point. Hagar’s eyebrows 
arched. 

“That is not all,” said Bomaine, looking 
calmly at the sqnlre, Edith’s Illy face went 
down into her hands. It was the bitterest 
moment of the squire’s life, and of hers. 

“No, not all,” he answered, catching at 
the mantel for support. “Hagar, what I 
mutl tell you now has been noised about In 
every nook of the hamlet,—you might have 
learned It weeks ago.” 

Bomaine silently took Hagar's cold band, 
and held it firmly. 

“Tou remember,” said the squire, facing 
them both with a pale, sorrowful face. “ the 
Liory that you beard one night of a certain 


Wild master of Eamscliffe, childf It was 
down In the fishing-hamlet below, that a 
young German sailor named Hans Eckhart 
had just found a home lor himself and 
young orphan sister when Eamsclififa first 
came home. She had a face like yours; 
and a passionate, willful heart. Eamsoliffe 
saw her and loved. She came to live in 
this old place for one long, happy year. It 
was a secret marriage, known to no one but 
the brother. Eamsoliffe forgot his fast 
companions—the betrothed bride, waiting 
for him far away —his debts—all—every¬ 
thing, but his beautiful Hagar; but his fast 
companions sought him out, after a time, 
and his debts began to press hard and heavy 
npon him, and to accumulate. Tired of his 
new life and of the dark-eyed hamlet-girl, 
he went away! My child, he went away, 
and left her to wear her sweet young life 
out ill this lonely place; and one dreadful 
night she opened Hans Eckhart’s” door and 
stood in his cottage, with the cruel rain 
dripping from her hair, and cursed Earus- 
cliffe, and sank down there like one dead. 
That night a babe was bora in Hans Eok- 
hart’s home, —that night a spirit went out 
from It, —Hagar died.” 

He stopped, with great drops of sweat 
standing out on his forehead, mid clung to 
the marble again. 

“Eamscliffe returned to his estate, bring¬ 
ing his wealthy, high-born bride with him. 
The child in Hans Eckhart’s cottage he did 
not dare to call his own. Hans was bribed 
to adopt it,—to keep the secret of its birth 
sacred till his death,—and—he did I” 

Hagar cried out sharply. He lifted her 
to his breast—his hot tears rained down on 
her cheek. 

“ My child 1 My child 1” 

The room reeled before her,—she clung 
to Bomaine’s hand,—even then she knew 
and felt it was ha who had righted her 
wrongs. 

Edith came and kissed her with cold, 
white lips, then went away, and Squire 
Eamscliffe knelt at her feet, and moaned 
from the depths of a dark remorse, — 

“ Porgive for her sake I” 

' Stephen Eckhart sailed away on his voy 
age to the wild South seas. The night he 
left the little fishing-hamlet Earnscliffo 
House was filled with light and revelry from 
garret to foundation,—it was Ha g ar Earns- 
cliffe’s bridal eve. 
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Long after that same revelry had died 
away, the pallid face of Edith EamscliSe 
remained pressed to the window-pane in 
her still, d^k chamber, gazing blankly out 
into the night. She had found a sister she 
never knew, —she had lost the first and last 
great passion of her life. Years after she 


married—well, the world said—a stately, 
purse-proud banker. Bomaine and Hagar 
were far away under the skies of Italy. 
Edith and they rarely meet, but the blue¬ 
eyed boy who stands at Edith’s knee today, 
and lifts to hers eyes as blue and bright as 
those she used to worship,is named Bomaine. 
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THE DRAPED PORTRAIT. 
BY CLAJiA LB CLKRQ. 


’T was a picture woriby of one of the oM 
inasieri?, that fine old library, with its rich 
carvings and heavy cornices, damask hang¬ 
ings and moss'like carpet. Peering from 
tlieir niches in liio dark, riclily carved oak 
might be seen a Byron, a Shakspere, a Mil- 
ton, a Scott. Arranged in rows upon their 
broad, lieavy shelves might be seen tlje 
gatherings of past years. A thousand vol¬ 
umes,— volumes in every language. His¬ 
tories of every nation, romances of the days 
of ancient chivalry and knight-errantry, rel¬ 
ics of foreign lands, richly sculptured Etrus¬ 
can vases, containing braneijes of coral, 
precious stones from the mines of Golcon- 
da, large pearls from the depths of the In¬ 
dian Ocean, and fragments of the stone tiiat 
closed the mouth of the sepulchre of our 
Lord. An antique vial, inlaid with branch¬ 
es of coral t.nd gold, contained water from 
the Dead Sea, tvhile another, equally as an¬ 
cient, but with pearl and ruby drops glisten¬ 
ing over its dark surface, held a small por¬ 
tion of the holy water from the Holy City. 
The.^e, with many otlierrelics ricli and rare, 
gave to the room a deep and absorbing in¬ 
terest. 

pictures — old family portraits, front the 
lime of Junius Moiicion, the knight-errant, 
hooted and spurred, with his dark-plumed 
helmet, and shining sabre, down to the 
present day — were hung upon the dark 
walls, with iiere and there a richly dressed 
dame, with powdered wig, or a briglit-eyed, 
b ?witching maiden, with, flowing ringlets, 
and pouting, ruby lips. 

Apart from the others, above the rich, 
heavy, marble mantel, hung a draped pic¬ 
ture. Alone, no other painting near, its 
sombre folds of crape seemed to cast a 
shade of gloom u,on the bright, beautiful 
clusters of inoss-rusehuds, siiov^ jasmines, 
and waving evergreen within tlio large, 
’white-marble urns upon the mantel. 

While tlie fresh, morning dews bung 
upon the flowers, the grass, and the trees, 
while the merry notes of gay; brighUwinged 
songsters fltled the atr witlr their raoniing 
carol, a deathless quiet brooded over the 
room, and lent its influence to the broad 


hall and matty rooms of an old and stately 
Virginia mansiun, of which llie library and 
draped portrait were the most interesting 
characteristics. 

But out among the labyrinth of trees and 
flowers came a strain of music, clearer, riclJ- 
er, sweeter than the matin of lim birds. — it 
was the deep, gushing melody of a guileless 
heart, pouring forth a .soul-tuned offeiing 
upon the new day’s altar. 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates.' 

And bo lifted up, yc everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in!” 

As the tbrilling, bird-like voice rose and 
fell upon the fresh, morning air, the singer 
turned her bright, beautiful face eastward, 
and saw the flushings of gold and purple 
and crimson, as the glorious King of Day 
passed through the open portals, and srat- 
tered his dazzling rays broadcast over the 
earth. 

With her crimson )ip.s parted in song, and 
her blue eyes bright with admiration, the 
fair girl stood motionless, watching the roll¬ 
ing away of the misrs from the mountain- 
brow, tbe diamond-like drops giistening on 
shrub and flower, as the first rays of the 
morning sunlight fell upon them. 

Her dainty, muslin apron, caught up hy 
one fair hand, a basket improvised during 
her morning ramble over tbe garden, con¬ 
tained i)uds and flowers of rare beauty and 
rich perfume. 

A kind of awe stole over tbe fair young 
face as she neared, a retired spot shut in 
by tali, stately evergreens, for, gleaming 
through the dark, rich leaves were the mar¬ 
ble pillars marking the last resting-place of 
the family dead. 

“I .-hall place my sweetest flowers Acre,” 
sl e murmured, as she drew near a broken 
urn upon which was graven, “Egbert, 
Euia.” ‘ 

“I wonder who they were?’' she contin¬ 
ued softly, as she placed the dew-laden buds 
and feathery sprays of myrtle and sweet syr- 
Inga upon the sad emblem of two lives 
broken. — two lives blended in ojie gra e. 

An approaching step jtarlied iter from 
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her mis Ion of lore, and» turning hastily, 
bue oscluimed,— 

•*Good-morning, dear papa; you are an 
early riser, as well as myself.** 

With a gemie. loving tl-nce into tiie 
dark, stern face before her, she slipped her 
hand in his. 

At this simple action, this quiet demon¬ 
stration of love, ilie cold, hard face soften¬ 
ed, grew tender and loving as a woman’s; 
and, bending forward, ho pressed a trem¬ 
bling kiss on the upturned brow of the love¬ 
ly girl. 

“Good-morning, my daughter; you seem 
very happy this morning.” 

Then, a moment later, while a spasm 
contracted the heavy brows,— 

“Go to the house now, Lida, my child; 
I shall come after a time.” 

“ Papa has some sorrow which I may not 
share,” sighed the gentle girl, as she made 
her way slowly through the winding walks, 
ascended the broad flight of semi-circular 
steps, and, pausing but a moment, crossed 
the wide hall, and entered the library. 

“ How quiet everything appears. It seems 
as if everybody on the place might be dead 
or asleep. What a strange old place this is. 
I wonder if I ever shall become accustomed 
to the hushed, death-Jike silence that always 
reigns here?” murmured the girl, ns she 
buried her tiny feet iii the mossy carpet. 
**1 think I shall add fresh flowers to the 
urns this morning,” she continued, os she 
drew an ottoman near, and stepped upon it 
in order to reach the urns upon the tall 
mantel. 

“Oh, that horrid picture! How I wish 
it could be taken away from here. It casts 
a shadow ever ray pretty flowers, it causes 
everything in this room to wear a sombre 
air. I wonder who or what it is? I have a 
mind to look and see.” 

All tiiis time the little fingers were dez- 
trously weaving sprays of myrtle and sweet 
syringa with blush moss-rosebuds and crim¬ 
son gladioli. 

“ There, imw pretty they look. No, they 
don’t, either; for that crape-shrouded frame 
will not let them look pretty. To think I 
’ve been in this house six months, and have 
never asked concerning that picture but 
once; and then— Oh, dear! how very sin¬ 
gular papa acted.” 

This petted and only child continued her 
soliloquy for some moments longer, and her 
decision most have been- to examine the 


drap*ed picture; for rolling one of the heaVjr 
chairs across ihc room, she climbed into it. 

A feeling of mingled fear and curiosity 
came over her as her hands came in contact 
with the heavy, black folds. Should slA 
“lift the veil.” or not? But curiosity gain¬ 
ed the ascendency, and with tf slight shud¬ 
der she raised the sombre coverijjg. 

With a low exclamation of wonder and 
admiration, the young girl gazed upon the 
beautiful picture which the heavy folds of 
crape had concealed. A deiicaieiy rounded 
head, w’ith its crown of dark-brown hair, 
which clustered in slmrt, feathery ringlets 
about a pure white brow, and scarce touch¬ 
ed the delicate throat, set upon a snowy 
neck, like a flower upon its stem. Dark, 
deep eyes, of the violet’s own hue, imered 
through their long, brown lashes. A faint 
bloom rested on the velvety cheek, the ruby 
lips were parted in a smile, and glistening 
pearls were faintly visible. 

“ Never touch that again I” 

The spell was broken. Affrighted, liie 
fair girl dropped the sombre covering, andj 
turning, found her father at her side, pale, 
cold, but with deep anguish written upon 
his brow, in ijis eyes, ajjd about the conwri 
of his strong mouth. Silently he put his 
arms about her, and placed her upon the 
carpet, at the same lime iinpriniing a ten¬ 
der kiss upon her fair brow. 

With strange thoughts and stranger con¬ 
jectures filling iier mind, Lida Moncton loft 
her father’s side, ami hastened from the 
library. Her mind was busy with surmises 
as to who or what the lady of the draped 
portrait might be. 

It was evident the original of that picture 
was, or had been in some way, connected 
with her father’s life. 

Her abstracted manner continued during 
the breakfast-hour; and her father had but 
to look upon her co.niracted brow and com¬ 
pressed lips to know Unit his child wa^ 
deeply engaged in thoughts of a most per^ 
plexing and foreign character to her frank, 
loving nature. 

■With a restless, unquiet feeling struggling 
in her heart, she ascended the broad flight 
of stairs, and a]>proaching a room on tbd 
right, tapped iighily on iho half-open door. 
A gentle voice bode her come In. 

“ Is it you, dear? I am so glad you have, 
come, i had PhJjlis to wheel my chair to 
the window, in order that I may enjoy the/ 
beauties of this fair'September day'^which 
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1i«ns given us, and bark to the muSic of 
my .£o)ian lyre, as it breaibes forth its gcn> 
tic melody in answer to the soft sighiugs of 
the perfumed breeze. But come, love, I am 
ail ready for our reading.” 

As the gentle speaker uttered these words, 
—one could see at a glance that she was a 
conOrmed invalid, — she extended her hand 
toward the welcome visitor. Lida gently 
clasped the frail band, and stooped to kiss 
the pale, pure brow, from which the crown 
of rich brown hair was carefully put back. 

“Dear Aunt Eunice, how are you this 
morning? You are looking so pale and sad: 
has anything happened to disturb you?” 

“No, love: today is a sad anniversary 
with me. But, come; I wish you to drive 
the dark shadows from my heart.” 

•* What shall it be, dear aunt?” question¬ 
ed the girl, as she tenderly stroked the 
brown hair. 

“Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,* my darling: 
you will find it there upon my book-case. 
Get it, iny child, and let us enjoy its beau¬ 
ties this lovely morning.” 

Leaving her aunt, Lida hastened to com¬ 
ply with her request; and in taking the de¬ 
sired volume from the hanging-shelves, an¬ 
other was thrown to the floor, Scott’s sweet 
poem, “The Lady of the Lake.” Stooping 
to take it from the carpet, Lida saw written 
upon the fly-leaf, To Eula, from Egbert.” 
With the book in her trembling hands, and 
a low cry upon her lips, “ 0 Aunt Eunice!” 
slic reached the invalid's chair. 

“Aunt Eunice, please tell me if‘Eula’ 
and the lady of the draped portrait are one. 
Do tell me all about her, — will you not? 
Who was she? I am so anxious to know.” 

And, drawing an ottoman near, the speak¬ 
er looked pleadingly into the pale, sad face 
resting against the dark-velvet covering of 
the invalid’s chair. 

For a moment a spasm of anguish con¬ 
tracted the pale brow, and the clasped hands 
were wrung in silent agony. 

“Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice! do not 
grieve. I slial) never mention the name 
again, if it causes such aorrow.” 

And gently unclasping tho frail, white 
bands the caressed them tenderly, as one 
would a |>et dove. 

“ It it a sad story, Lida: yet, a sad story. 
Perbapa U would be iMst that your young 
heart aliould not become acquainted with 
•ueh lorrow.” 

“O Aunt Suulce! if you only knew bow 


very anxious I am to hear of her, I know 
you would teil me.”. 

And again the blight eyes looked plead¬ 
ingly into those dark, sad ones, and the lit¬ 
tle Angers flut ered caressingly over the pale 
thin hands of the sick woman. 

Gently extricating one frail hand from 
the loving clasp upon it, Eunice Moncton 
placed it softly upon the sunny hair of the 
speaker. And sitting thus at the old man¬ 
sion window, with the bright September 
sun flooding the earth with glorious beams 
of light and life, Lida heard the sad story 
concerning the fate of Eula Moncton. 

“There were but three of us,—Edward, 
Eula, and myself. Eula was the youngest, 
our pet and darling. • 

“Our mother died during Eula’s tenth 
summer, after which we lived a very quiet, 
secluded life with our father, who was a 
stern, austere man, seldom speaking unless 
to command. Our life was a very monoto¬ 
nous one, and it was with feelings of in¬ 
tense pleasure and relief when, at the re¬ 
spective ages of sixteen, fourteen, and 
twelve, we were sent from home to attend 
school,—Edward, to a military institute, 
Eula and myself to a select boarding-school, 
where we—Eula and I—were to remain 
until our graduation, which occurred with¬ 
in a year of each other. Tiie flrst summer 
after our graduation, Edward came home to 
spend the summer months bringing with 
him two friends. 

“Never shall I forget how pleasantly the 
goldcn-sandalcd hours sped by on the flrst 
evening of that fatal visit,—how, while the 
gentle dews were kissing the flowers as tliey 
folded their petals for the night, wo gather¬ 
ed on the veranda, and enjoyed the per¬ 
fumed breath of the night, os it fanned 
through the vines shrouding the lattice, 
caused the birds to stait from their first 
slumber as our gay jests and merry repar¬ 
tees, joined with merrier laughter, flo.aied 
out on the stillness of the surniiier night. 
Our brother seemed wild with joy. Upturn¬ 
ing home after so long an absence from the 
old r(K)f-trco, and being accompanied by his 
two irosoin-fricnJs, as ho chose to designalo 
them, filled his wild and then selfish heart 
wiiii dellghL 

“ * Everything is just as it should be!' he 
exclaimed, dtirliig a momentary lull in tho 
animaietl coiiver»alluii. ' Woolscy. here, 
c.ati palm liio most beautiful and Ilfe-Uko 
portr.dis. Kula, you and Kuulca mual b^b 
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sit for your portraits while Woolsey is with 
us.’ 

"While speakinj!, he turned to where 
Kula sat on a loir wicker chair, half con¬ 
cealed by clinging vines; but the shy moon- 
beains were playing lovingly with the tiny 
white bauds, whieh toyed with a spray of 
crimson cypress, 

“ ‘ Come out of that shadow, pet.’ — Eula 
was the divinity enshrined in Edward’s 
heart. 

“ ‘Would she not make a charming pic¬ 
ture, Haven?’ he continued, drawing the 
beautiful girl forward into the inooniight, 
and, turning to the right, addressed tiie 
gentleman who was at that moment en¬ 
gaged in conversation with my father and 
myself, 

“Turninghis bold black eyes full upon 
the fair, sweet face, Geoffrey Haven softly 
repeated, — 

“ ‘ “Her eyes, her Ups, her cheeks, her shape, 
her features, 

Seem to he drawn by Love’s own hand.’’ ’ 

“No reply was made to this bold compli¬ 
ment. Uy father did not seem to notice it. 
Edward gave a gay laugh as Eula wrenched 
her hand from bis clasp, and with a liaugh- 
ty step resumed her former place among the 
vines. Even in the soft, summer moon¬ 
light, the indignant fire that burned in the 
face and lit up the dark-brown eyes of Eg¬ 
bert Woolsey was distinctly visible; and a 
sudden clenching of the strong, white hand 
conveyed the silent impression that Egbert 
Woolsey knew in what manner that bold 
compliment should ho returned. 

“As for myself, I disliked, I shunned, 
liim from that moment. Tet that was but 
a slight annoyance when summing up the 
great pleasures of tlie evening. 

“ A few days after their arrival, as Eula 
and 1 sat together In our room, — thievery 
room, dear Lida, — a merry voice called at 
the door, — 

“ * Uuvo I your permission to enter this 
fairy bower, dear slstersr 

“Without waiting for a reply, Edward 
sauntered leisurely in, and, casting himself 
upon the sofa near the whidow, lookoi] ad¬ 
miringly upon the neat carpet, with iitclns- 
lers of fine water-lilies, thn snowy bed, 
hanging book-shrives, handsomely deco- 
ralrtl lollfUt, work-table, and dainty lace 
cnrlalns nl Ilia wliiduirs, caught back with 


their knots of blue ribbon, ottomans, and 
easy-chairs, and exclaimed, — 

‘•‘What a sweet nook this ist Not on 
quite so grand a scale as father’s famous' 
library, but much mure home-like. 1 have 
hut one objection to the tout eiuemdle, and 
that is, why do you keep tliat affair strung 
ill your window, singing out its weird, un¬ 
earthly music? That is my only objection.’ 

“ ‘ Why, brother, that is mine!' exclaimed 
Eula, with a becoming pout upon her pretty 
lips. 

“‘Tours, eh? Well, darling, that alters 
the ca-e, I suppose 1 must try to tolerate 
them,’- 

“ And, from that day to this, an .Sollan 
Harp has been a sacred thing with my 
brother. 

“ ‘ How are you pleased with my friends? 
Are they not both fine fellows? Haven is 
quite a catch for either one of you: comes 
of good family, has money, plenty of it; 
and knows how lo spend and bow to keep 
It, too. 1 would like much lo see one of my 
sisters the wife of Geoffrey Haven. Tour 
life would be a life of luxury; and it is and 
has been the wish of my heart, ever since I 
formed his acquaintance, that one of you 
might become his wife. He’s smilteu with 
pet, here,—desperately smitten. 

“ ‘ Now, Woolsey is a fine fellow, a noble 
fellow, but poor as a church-mouse; was 
once wealthy; father failed in business, 
committed suicide; mother died of a broken 
heart; and Woolsey left at the age of twenty 
to struggle with the world. He is well edu¬ 
cated,—in fact, a highly accomplislied and 
talented man, and in time will make quite 
ail artist. But he is not exactly the man 
for an heiress, — which you know each of 
you will bo ill your own right when twenty- 
one. You would have to movo in ratlier a 
contracted sphere; and that I never could 
hear to see.’ 

“ When he commenced speaking a deep 
flush iiad burned upon Eula’s beautiful 
face; but before he concluded it liad died 
out, leaving her as ghastly as tlie dead. 
Edward did not notice her singular appear¬ 
ance, and lieariiig ilio voices of lilt friends 
III the ball a few minutes aftagward, has- 
leiiod out to them. 

"Two days later thn fltdnga for the por¬ 
trait eommonoe l. Tlie library waa oboomi 
ns tlie room most a|ipni|irlale fur the aitlal 
Olid Ills work. Many |ilvataiil linurt did we 
pMa togotbor In uur fMiier'a favurl • room. 
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Very often my brother and his other guest 
were pre>€ut jil llie sittings, and Uien 1 be¬ 
gun lo observe lliesc young men aUenlively, 
and to study them closely. Egbert Wool- 
sey, the handsomer of the two, was quiet 
and gentlemanly, with great depth of ener¬ 
gy, intellect, and fascination lingering with¬ 
in his daric-browii eyes, upon his broad, 
while brow, and firm but beauiifui mouth. 
His every gesture was full of grace and 
beauty; the slightest tone of his voice was 
sweetest music. 

‘•I often look back with astonishment 
upon those summer months passed in the 
charming presence of Egbert Woolsey, and 
wonder that I did not yield iny warm, Im¬ 
pulsive heart unsought to the many manly 
virtues of this poor but aspiring artist. 

“Geoffrey Haven was Ijaiidsome, excced- 
ingiyso; yet there seemed to be a sinister 
eitpression lurking about the great black 
eyes and sensual mouth of tins wealthy 
Adonis. His conversation w*as clothed with 
bravado, and a desire to be constantly 
thrusting some rude jest toward Egbert 
Woolsey on account of his poverty and pro¬ 
fession. 

“Iexperienced a decided aversion toward 
Geoffrey Haven the first lime I looked upon 
his Iiandsome, wicked face, sinister eyes, 
and bold, bad inoutli. And yet, strange as 
it may appear, be was evidently the favorite 
of my brother, and soon became one with 
my father. Eula and 1 slirank from the 
bold, fascinating manner which he assumed 
In addre-sing us, and turned lo find enjoy¬ 
ment in tljc quiet, mauly conversation of 
Egbert Woolsey. 

“Such were the two suitors of my sister 
Eula,—for it was soon apparent that both 
were of one mind upon this one subject, 
though they entertained a secret aversion 
toward each other for this sameness of opin¬ 
ion. 

“They both loved Eula, but how differ¬ 
ently; Egbert truthfully, purely, willing to 
lay down all save lionor for her love; Geof¬ 
frey madly, passionately, willing to dare 
anyilnz/g, everything, logain possession of 
her beautiful person. If Eula was engaged 
in the library in the morning with the art¬ 
ist, Geoffrey Haven bore her off iu triumph 
ill the aftcriioan for a ride among the liills, 
a stroll along the river banks, or a prome¬ 
nade through the serpentine walks of the 
great old garden. 

At such limes Egbert Woolsey would re¬ 


main quietly at my side, speaking in liis 
rich, musical voice of the many beauties of 
nature and art. Now and then, with a 
smile upon his lips, and a far-off, dreamy 
expression in his brown eyes, he would 
speak of his profession, and of bis hopes for 
the future. 

“ Day after day fell beneath the stroke of 
Time’s polished sickle,, and was garnered 
into tiie great iiarvesl of tiie Fast, 

“Our guests began to speak of their de¬ 
parture with evident regret. 

“‘You have rendered our visit so very 
charming that ray heart refuses to bid you 
adieu,’ said Geoffrey Haven, as we rose from 
the table, and prepared to leave the break 
fast-room, just two days before their in¬ 
tended departure. ‘Never shall 1 forget 
the Moncton Homestead, and the delightful 
hours passed with its beautiful and interest¬ 
ing inmates. Miss Eula, can I have tlie ex¬ 
quisite pleasure of enjoying a farewell ride 
with you tliis morning?’ 

“I saw Egbert Woolsey press bis beauti¬ 
ful white teeth upon the strong under-iip 
until the blood came, and noted the look of 
pain and consternation that passed over my 
sister’s beautiful features. 

“*I’ii order tbe horses,* exclaimed Ed¬ 
ward hastily, before Eula could accept or 
reject tbe jiivitatioii. 

“I read at a glance that all present could 
divine the object of the intended ride; like¬ 
wise we all knew that the portrait iiad been 
pronounced ready for exhibition that morn¬ 
ing; but no, — that purpose had been de¬ 
signedly thwarted. 

“As ihe equestrians swept part the ve¬ 
randa, down the broad walk, and through 
the arched gateway, Egbert Woolsey tiiriicd 
away from my side, with a low moan upon 
his lips, and entered the library. 

“ Two liours later they returned., and 
Eula hastened immediately to our room, 
where she found me awaiting her. She 
told me the story in u very few words, with 
a mantling of tiic warm blood to her cheeks 
and fire to her eyes. Geoffrey Iluveu hud 
made an offering of fortune, heart, and 
hand at her shrine, and had lieen rejected 
mildly, positively, but in a ladylike man¬ 
ner. 

“She pleaded headache as an excuse, and 
did not appear at the dtuner-Uour; and she 
really was suffciing intensely. 

“Several liours later I left her sleeping 
quietly, and, taking a favorite book, 1 stole 
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joftly (lown-stairs, and entered the in)rary. 

1 knew tl»at I should find it dereried, for 
tiie lonj: afternoons were passed by the 
jouns iicniieinen in sinokins, and lounginij 
ill the liainmocks wliich liad been swuii" 
upon liie upper veranda for their especial 
pleasure. 

** A dreamy quiet brooded over the house 
and grounds. Not a sound was heard: the 
September day was lying calmly, nerveless¬ 
ly on the lap of Mother Earth. 

‘‘Ensconcing myself within one of the 
deep oriel windows, and dropping the cur¬ 
tains, I gave myself up to thought and ray 
book. But the fingers of some sprite of 
dreamland pressed upon ray drowsy eye¬ 
lids, closed the volume on my lap, and I 
slepU How long, 1 know not; but by and 
by my senses were aroused, and, no longer 
led captive by the charms of the fairy-land, 
sleep, I heard a rich, manly voice, tremu¬ 
lous with emotion, exclaim, — 

“*It is not so beautiful as the original, 
my own Eula.’ 

‘‘Brushing aside the heavy dama'-k cur¬ 
tain which concealed me, I drank in the 
beautiful picture at .a glance. 

“There in the costly frame which my fa¬ 
ther had ordered fiym the city hung the 
beautiful, life-like portrait which now wears 
a sliroud of crape, mourning for its original. 
Before it, casting alternate glances of pride, 
love, triumph, and idolatry upon the beau¬ 
tiful creation of his genius, and the more 
beautiful creation of his Creator, was Eg¬ 
bert Woolsey. his arms ciasping the slender 
form of iny beautiful sister, his affianced 
bride, — for in a fev/ whispered words of 
love and nuilual confidence between them I 
learned why Eula had rejected Geoffrey Ha¬ 
ven, and how iruly her heart was in the 
ksepins of her artist lover. 

“How quiet, how still, the great house 
appeared! The sun was marrying himself 
unto the night amid surroundings of purple 
and amber and gold; a few golden arrows, 
the last of the many, stole in through the 
open window, and rested upon the lovers 
like a halo. 

**A dreamy, delicious stillness seemed 
brooding over us at the sunset hour. The 
happy ones felt its delightful iiifiueiicc, and, 
drawing the beautiful form nearer liis bo¬ 
som, Egbert Woolsey pressed kiss after kiss 
ujioji her soft, silky curls, pure white brow, 
violet eyes, and rose-bud mouth, —pausing 
only lo murmur brokenly,— 


“*My beautiful, my love, my bride!” 

“ A ^light noise at the door caused roe to 
look in that direction. Siiall I ever forget 
what I there saw, standing witiiin a few 
puces of tlie unconscious lovers? 

“A dark, fiendish face, wild, maniac eyes, 
a hand containing something, the silver- 
mounting of which flashed in the faint light 
of departing sunbeams. 

“*lf not mine,—not hisT cameahoarse 
shriek. 

‘‘Two loud, quick reports followed each 
other in rapid succession, and, in the deep, 
dark gloom of woe that fell upon me, I saw 
the two figures, which were clasped in each 
other’s arms, reel and fall. 

“ * My God! I have killed both of them,’ 
shouted Geoffrey Haven, with a hoarse, de¬ 
moniacal laugh, as, dashing his pistol to the 
floor, he turned, and rushed frantically to¬ 
ward the window where I was concealed. 

“ Horror froze my blood, and cliaiiied my 
tongue. I sat within the window-seat wiih 
clenched hands and distended eyes peering 
through the rapidly gathering gloom. 

“‘Ha! lial both dead,” shrieked the 
wild, unearthly voice of the murderer, as 
he dashed over roc, tlirough the window, 
causing me. to fall backward upon the ve¬ 
randa. 

‘‘I did not lose consciousness, — my lips 
even parted in a faint cry as I felt the 
sharp, agonizing pains darting through niy 
body. I was conscious of moving lights^ 
dark forms, and faces white wiili fear^ con¬ 
scious of awild shriek which burst from iny 
quivering lips, caused by tiie deep agony ex¬ 
perienced as they lifted me from tlic marble 
floor of the veranda. 

“For weeks 1 knew nu more. I waited 
at death’s door for my loved sister to open 
it unto me. But she canto nor. and after a 
time I came back to life and misery. 

“Ah! wUat liad I lo live’ fer? Eula and 
her lover slept in the same coffin beneath a 
waving evergreen. My father slept not far 
from them: grief had broken h s iieart. My 
brother had fled, none knew whiiher. Ge¬ 
offrey Haven, the wretclied murderer, ha^l 
taken his own life. 

“For years I lived alone, a helpless crip¬ 
ple for life. Our old nurse — Eula’s and 
mine —was all the companion I desired.' 
The housekeeper and my father’s agent — a 
very honest and good man—attended faith¬ 
fully to all my duties. 

“ At length, after twenty years’ silence, 1 
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received a letter from my I'roiber, telling 
me that he was broken in health, and as 
miserable as when he left roe, — for he had 
buried forever from his sight his love, his 
light, his beautiful, fair-haired, English 
wife. He prayed that I would receive lilra 
kindly, forgive him for deserting me when 
they placed his idolized sister in the grave, 
ami look upon his orphan Lida with love. 

‘‘Receive him kindly? Yes; uiy heart 
yearned to greet roy brother once more. 

“Two short months have you been with 
me. my darling child, yet you bring back 
my Eula so vividly before me that many 
times 1 close ray eyes, and imagine that ray 
lost one hovers over me with her gentle 
sympathy and loving caresses.” 

The sweet, tremulous voice of the speak¬ 
er paused, ceased j for tears choked her ut¬ 
terance. 

■ “Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice I bow sad, 
— how very sad.” 

And the bright head of the English or¬ 


phan girl was buried in the folds of the dark 
mourning dress which shrouded the slender 
form 4 f the invalid. 

‘‘ Would that X could In truth be to you 
as your loved and lost. Take roe to your 
heart, dear aunt. Tcacli me to be as pure 
and good as your beautiful, sainted Eula. 
Oh, may I prove a blessing, a source of 
comfort and joy to you and my loved fa¬ 
ther, for your hearts are filled with sad 
memories.” 

“Heaven grant that your life may be as 
pure and true as hers, dear Lida, but God 
forbid that it should be crushed in its bloom 
as her young life was!” 

“AmenI” responded the clear, sweet 
voice. 

And the fair head bowed itself meekly 
beneath the baptismal kiss which dropped, 
as the gentle dews upon the fragrant lieart 
of the water-lily, upon her radiant brow 
from the pure, spiritual lips of the invalid 
aunt. 
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THE BLOPEMEKT. 

BY O. B. 8TOKB. 


The old gentleman had been constantly 
growing more excited daring the interview. 
His rubicund face grew redder still, and the 
veins stood out like whip-cords on bis fore¬ 
head. The young man, who had been ex¬ 
citedly pacing the room as he talked, stopped 
in front of him, and bringing his clenched 
fist down upon the table with a force that 
made the pens dance in the rack, exclaimed: 

“ These are not idle boastings, Mr. Hard- 
cash; I can prove all that I assert. lean 
showyou—” 

“Silencel” roared the exasperated father. 
“I don’t want to see; leave me, and never 
darken my doors again 1” 

“ But, my dear sir, let me tell you—” 

“ Will you leave? I won’t listen to you. 
Here, John 1" 

The servant entered the room in answer 
to the call. 

“ Just let me explain—” 

“Silencel John, show Hr. Talbot out. 
Don’t ever let me see you again, young 
man; and if you as much as look at my 
dangbter again, I’ll prosecute you. Don’t 
speak to me; leave?’ 

The servant was holding the door open 
for him to pass out. 

“ I am sorry—’’ 

“Silence!” 

Tom Talbot passed out, and the servant 
closed the door after him. 

Her jammed his bat upon his head, and 
strode down the path to the gate. 

His band was on the latch; he took one 
look back, in hopes of catching a glimpse of 
bis Helen. 

There she was at the window, and she 
made asigu for.him to wail;'so he strolled 
out at the gate, and down the street. 

She sootr overtook him, and they^widked 
along together. 

■“•Whaldid'rfather say, dear Torn?” she 
inquired, anxiously. ' 


“He kicked me out of the house,” said 
Tom, savagely. 

“ Tou don’t mean to say he used violence 
towards you, Tom?” 

“Weli, no; I was speaking metaphori¬ 
cally. He told John to ’ show me out,’ 
which is the same theoretically as kicking 
me out.” 

“Never mind your metaphorically and 
theoretically—what did he say?” 

“He said ‘silence? that’s all he would 
say, except to tell me never ag^n to darken 
his doors. He wouldn’t talk'*'^'im8elf, nor 
let me talk.” 

“Then I suppose we must part,” said 
Helen, with a sob. 

“Not if my name’s Tom Talbot!” re¬ 
turned the owner of that cognomen, with 
vehemence. “Do you think I am a baby, 
to be bullied by an old curmud— Beg par¬ 
don—an old gentleman, I should say. No, 
not if you will stand by me.” 

“ I will, I will, dear Tom!” 

“And you won’t marry that young popin¬ 
jay, Frederick Fltz-Noodle?” 

“ No, never.” 

“Not even if he will take up your fa¬ 
ther’s note when it comes due?” 

“No, no.” 

“And your father insists on your having 
him?” 

“No.” 

“And you’ll be true to me, poor as I am, 
and inuch as your father dislikes me?” 

“ Tes, dearest Tom, yes.” 

“ Then we’ll elope 1” 

“What! elope? O Tom, I can’t!” 

'“Tes, you can; I’ll arrange it all. Just 
do as I tell you, and it will be all right. 
We’ll 'elope, and when we get through our 
wedding-trip,, we’li come back and live with 
the'did dor—gentleman.” 

'“'But, Tom, I don’t understand—” 

^‘Nd^er ihihd if you don’t. 1 don’t want 
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;ou to understand. You hare confidence in 
me?” 

“ Yes, dear Tom, I trust all to you.” 

‘‘Then follow my directions. 1 will send 
you a note tomorrow; you drop it on the 
stairs unopened. Tomorrow night go to 
bed early—tell your father you are sleepy. 
Don’t undress, but wait till you hear your 
father leave the house and drive off . in a 
carriage. Then put on your outside thlngsj 
and meet mo at the side door. I have ar¬ 
ranged it all with your servant-girl Betty. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes. But, Tom, father never goes out 
in the evening.” 

“I’ll arrange that. J ust do your part ac¬ 
cording to directions, and leave the rest to 
me. iind now I must leave you, as 1 have 
a lot to do. Au recoir, my love, till tomor¬ 
row night.” 

They had reached a seeluded street. Tom 
pressed his lips to hers a moment, and then 
was off. 

She watched him out of sight, and then 
returned home. 

After Tom’s expulsion from the house, 
Mr. Hardcash sat for some time, gasping 
like a fish out of water. He was very cho¬ 
leric, and also very short-winded, finally, 
however, he recovered his temper and his 
breath, and called for John. 

That worthy answered the call promptly. 

“John,” said his master, “don’t you ever 
let that young scapegrace into the house 
again.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“And, John, I want you to see that I 
have all the letters that come to the house 
before anybody else sees them,” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And, John, I want you to keep your 
eyes open, and if you discover anything of 
a suspicious character, let me know of it.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ That will do, John. You may go.” 

That night was a sleepless one for Mr. 
Hardcash, He was on the verge of financial 
ruin. He had a note to pay the next day of 
ten thousand dollars, and no funds with 
which to meet it. He was considered to be 
wealthy, but his property was mortgaged 
heavily to make good a number of extensive 
losses. 

His only hope was in Frederiek Fitz- 
Noodle, a wealthy young man, who prom¬ 
ised to pay the note in case Helen would 
consent to he his wife. 


Morning dawned at last on Mr. Hard- 
cash’s weary eyes, and breakfast was scarcely 
over when Mr. Frederick fitz-Noodle was 
announced. 

He was shown into the library, where Mr. 
Hardcash was seated. 

“ 6ood-morning, my dear Mr. Fitz-Noo- 
die. Pray be seated. X suppose you came 
to obtain my daughter’s answer to the pro¬ 
posal with which you honored her.” 

“ Yes,” drawled Mr. Fitz-Noodle, “ that’s 
what I came for. But where is the charm¬ 
ing young lady?” 

“ I have sent for her; she will be here In 
a moment.” 

“Exactly. Well, ah I you think she will 
have me?” 

“ No doubt about it.” 

“ Then the money’s yours, my dear fellah. 
1 have the check made out, and will sign it 
when she accepts it, you know, ahl” 

“ Well, 1 hear her coming, and 1 have no 
doubt her answer will be satisfactory,” 

“ Good-morning, my dear Miss Hardcash, 
or Helen, as 1 hope I may be allowed to call 
you,” said Mr. Fitz-Noodlo, making a low 
how to the lady as she entered the room. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, Mr. Fitz-Noodle. 
I sha’n’t give you the right to call me any¬ 
thing but Miss Hardcash.” 

“What!” shrieked her father. 

“What!” gasped the astonished suitor. 

“Just what I say,” she replied. “I 
don’t mean to marry you, Mr. Fitz-Noodle, 
so you might as well take your departure 
with your check unsigned. 1 am not a 
slave, to be bought and sold with your 
money.” 

“But, my daughter,” expostulated her 
father. 

“No buts about it,” she returned, de¬ 
cidedly. “Come ruin, come anything, I 
shall not sell myself for money.” 

Her father urged, entreated, and threat¬ 
ened her, but with no effect; she couldn’t 
be moved. At length he flew into a passion, 
nothing unusual with him, and sent her 
from the room. 

Mr. Fitz-Noodle took up bis bat to leave. 

“ Can’t you lend me the money if she 
don’t have you? She may change her 
mind.” 

“Np, I can’t, really. Business is busi¬ 
ness, you know, ahl” 

“And you won’t take my note for the 
amount?” 

“No, I can’t, you know, ahP’ 
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“■Well, go to grass with yohr moneyP’ 
cried the choleric old gentleman, losing all 
hope and his temper at the same time. 

7he young man made a hasty exit, fol¬ 
lowed by a decided oath from Ur, Hard- 
cash. 

“ I never saw anything work so badly,” 
famed the disappointed man, ” Just as I 
thought I had everything arranged to save 
myself, Helen, the ungrateful bossy, must 
needs upset everything by her obstinacy.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of John, whose face wore an expies- 
sion of profound satisfaction, and who car¬ 
ried in his hand a letter. 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Hardcasb, as 
he took the letter, 

“ Something I picked up on the stairs; it 
Is directed to Miss Hardoash.” 

“ She hasn’t read it, I see,” remarked the 
father as he broke the seal. 

The contents fairly made him hoil over 
with rage. It ran as follows: 

“Dearest Helen: — I have arranged 
all. We will elope tonight. Atnineo’clock 
I will be at the side door with a pair of 
horses and a close carriage. I have a min¬ 
ister engaged, and ere morning we will be 
far out of reach of your old tyrant of a 
father, and you shall be the dear little wife 
of your devoted Tom.” 

“ ‘ Old tyrant of a father,’ indeedl” said 
Mr. Hardcash. “A nice little plot, but 
‘ there’s many a slip ’twist the cup and the 
lip,’ my due fellow, and I shall be ready for 
you. My daughter shall be locked in her 
room, and we’ 11 see if she will be your ‘ dear 
little wife.’ ” 

He folded the letter up and put it in his 
pocket. Then he set about making ar¬ 
rangements to frustrate the elopement. 

Higbt came at last. Helen complained of 
a headache, and retired early. Her father 
saw that she was locked into the room, and 
the key safe In his pocket. 

Then he chuckled to himself, and laid in 
wait for poor Tom. 

Nine o’clock came, and still the old gen¬ 
tleman sat and watched the side door. 

Ten minutes later John came running to 
his master in breathless haste. 

“Please, sir, they’ve gone!” he gasped. 
“ I saw Miss Helen go out at the front door 
just now, and the young man met her, and 
they jumped into a carriage, and drove 
down street.” 


“DoltP’ yelled the father, “why didn’t 
you stop them?” 

“I couldn’t. Miss Helen was outside 
door before I noticed her.” 

“Put the horse in the carriage, quick!, I 
must overtake them.” 

John dew to obey the order, and Mr. 
Hardcasb, in desperate haste, put on bis 
overcoat and bat, and rushed out to help 
harness, A drizzling rain was falling, and 
the night was unusually dark. 

It took but a minute to harness, and Mr. 
Hardcash started off at a fast rate in the 
direction John told him the rnnaways had 
taken. 

The road led to the next town, which was 
six miles distant, and to which the couple 
were evidently fleeing. 

The father calculated to overtake them 
before they reached the town, and if he 
failed in that, to arrive on the scene in 
time to stop tbeir little arrangement. 

So he urged on his horse, and the rain 
beat in his face, and the mud flew, and the 
dark:iess shrouded the earth from view, but 
his mind was bent on overtaking the fugi¬ 
tives, and be paid no heed to his disagree¬ 
able surroundings. 

He had travelled about flve miles without 
seeing or hearing anything, when suddenly 
bis burse brought up with a jerk. Evidently 
something was ahead. He peered into the 
gloom, and made out the outlines of a cov¬ 
ered carriage. It was surely the one he was 
pursuing. 

“Stop!” he shouted. 

They only increased their speed. He 
whipped up bis horse, and kept close to 
them. 

“Stop 1” he called again. “Give up my 
daughter!” 

“Not much, old manl” came from the 
forward carriage, in a masculine voice. 

“ I’ll prosecute you, you thief?’ yelled 
Mr. Hardcash. 

There was no reply to this threat; the 
father tried to drive up side of the other 
carriage, hut the darkness and the fleetness 
of the other horse prevented him. 

And so they kept on, and before long 
they entered the town. 

The first carriage drew up before the 
hotel, and Mr. Hardcash stopped likewise. 

He sprang to the ground, and rushed to 
the other carriage. A man was just help¬ 
ing a female out. The light shone brightly 
on her face. It was Betty I 
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He looked at the man. It was one of his 
own men. He was astonished—thunder¬ 
struck! 

“What are you doing here? Where is 
my daughter?” he asked. 

“ I ieft her in her chamber,” said Betty, 
with a grin. “ I don’t know where she is 
now.” 

Mr. Hardcash was unable to speak. His 
anger was so great that he g^ped for 
breath. 

Betty slipped into the house, and her es¬ 
cort remained to see what his employer 
would do. 

After a short pause, during which he 
stood like one just awakened from a dream, 
Mr. Hardcash got into his carriage again, 
and turned his horse’s head homeward. 

He drove at a more moderate pace than he 
had maintained when he passed over the 
road before. 

At the house once more, he threw the 
reins to John, who was awaiting his arrival, 
and started into the house. 

He had scarcely got inside the door when 
a pair of soft arms were thrown about his 
neck, and a pair of warm lips pressed to his. 

“ Forgive me, dear father,” pleaded his 
daughter, “ for deceiving you; but I did as 
Tom told me, and now I’m his wife, and 
here’s your note paid.” 

“ What do you mean?” he sputtered. 

“ Tom paid it. But come in, and get off 
your wet clothes, and we will tell you all 
about it.” 

Completely dazed, and clutcbiug tbe note 
in his hand, he allowed himself to be led 
into the sitting-room. 

Tom met them at the door, his face 
wreathed in smiles. He took his father-in- 
law’s coat and hat, while Helen conducted 
him to his easy-chair in front of the open 
fire. 

His thoughts were so absorbed in the 
possession of bis note, tbat he didn’t appear 
to notice who was in the room, 

“ There, father,” said Helen, taking a 
low seat at his feet; “now dear Tom will 
tell you all about it.” 

“Tes, sir,” said Tom, stepping up, “ I’ll 
explain all. Tou see I have paid your 
note. I am well off. My uncle, who was 
a wealthy merchant, left me his entire for¬ 
tune at his death, two years ago. 

“ I lived in the city, then, and of course 


when I came into possession of this property, 
I was courted by everybody, but particularly 
by mammas and papas with marriageable 
daughters. They fairly disgusted me with 
their attentions; and though 1 had a great 
desire to be married and settle down, I bad 
a horror of being married for my money. 

“Finally, I determined to seek a place 
where I was unknown, and, while pretend- 
to be poor, see if I could find a wife who 
would love me for myself alone. 

“ I came here, as you know, a year ago, 
and went to work for Squire Tracey. I met 
your daughter, and fell in love with her. 
You frowned on my suit, and I detennined 
to win her as a poor man. 1 have done so. 
She loves roe, as every wife should love her 
husband—better than p^ents, better than 
riches, better than power, better than every¬ 
thing except her Maker. 

“ IVhen I learned of your embarrassment, 
I tried to help you, but you refused to lis¬ 
ten to me, and drove me from your house. 
As a last resort, 1 planned this elopement. 
I wrote the letter which came into your 
hands, and Helen dropped it on the stairs 
unopened purposely. I procured the assist¬ 
ance of Betty to play tbe eloping young 
lady, and your man to elope with her. 

“As I expected, you started after them. 
As soon as you had gone, Helen left her 
room, to which she had an extra key, and 
met me at the door, where I had a carriage 
ready to take us to the parson’s, to whom 1 
had confided my plot, and who was ready 
to marry us on our arrival. 

“ Today I took up your note, and depos¬ 
ited an amount equal to it in the bank to 
your credit. 

“And now what do you say? Shall we 
seek a new home, or will you accept me as 
your son-in-law, and let us remain here to 
keep you company?” 

The father could say but one thing. Re¬ 
lieved of his pecuniary trouble, which bad 
benumbed his better nature, his paternal 
feelings once more awoke to action, and, 
with tears in his eyes, he stretched out his 
hands over the heads of Toro and Helen, 
who were now kneeling at his feet, and 
murmured in trembling tones: 

“Bless you, my children, bless you! and 
may you always be as happy as I am at the 
present moment.” 
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THE FATAL SAFE, 

BY JAMES DABKET. 


Some years ago I chanced to be in Eng¬ 
land. I was travelling for my health, and, 
as I was very anxious to see the “Mother 
Country” from every point of view, I passed 
a year in going through it, and, in that 
time, mingled with all classes, and went to 
all places to which I could obtain access. I 
was the guest of the Duhe of —, at his 

beautiful country-seat in D- , and in the 

disguise of av^abond, 1 penotiated the 
lowest haunts of vice and crime in the great 
city of London, and came out from them 
safely. My friends used to laugh at me for 
what they called my “ oduities," nut i, tooK 
their'teasiug good-naturedly, and told them 
that, as I had come to England to see, I 
was determined to gratify my curiosity to 
the.utmost. As may be supposed, I gained 
.mudi strange and interesting experience. 
Indeed, I learned from my own observation 
that the most exciting incidents of romance 
are not half so wonderful as those which 
one may sea around him every day, if he 
will only take the trouble to look for them. 

One morning I was walking along the 
river side in London, gazing at the long 
rows of masts, and the black chimneys of 
the steamers, when ray attention was at¬ 
tracted by something on one of the piers, 
and I went over to look at it. When my 
curiosity was satisfied, I stood for some 
time looking at the foul current of the 
Thames, as it flowed beneath me. 1 never 


saw water so full of filth. It seemed as If 
it might be the great sewer of the universe, 
through which all the refuse matter of crea¬ 
tion was flowing. It was almost sickening 
to look at it. 

Turping to a policeman who was standing 
by me, 1 said: 

“ It would be a wretched death to drown 
here, in such foul water.” 

“ ■you may well say that, sir,” he replied, 
politely. “A man as falls down there, ’ll 
never get up again. But a plenty of ’em 
are drowned there every day, poor devils. 
Only a week ago I saw a man drowned right 
under us here.” 

“Indeed,” said I; “how was that?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” he replied, “it’s 
rather a long story; but, as I take you for 
an American, by your speech, and as you 
might like to hear something of the ways of 
this city, I don’t mind telling you, if you 
have time to listen.” 

I assured him I would be only too willing 
to listen to him, and would be very much 
obliged to him for the story. 

“London, sir,” he began, seating himself 
ou a bale of goods, “ is as full of thieves as 
heaven is of angels. They are a reckless 
and dangerous class, too, sir, and give us 
officers of the laa’ a sight of trouble in try¬ 
ing to keep them down. Sometimes you 
find them the most innocent and respect¬ 
able-looking people you ever saw; others 
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are regolsr swells, who can be told by their 
flashy dress and genteel appearance; while 
others still are such as you’d better not ap- 
proacb, without a good weapon ot 'sbme 
kind. Some of these people are stupid 
enough; some are too sharp for even the most 
expert detective; and some succeed by their 
genuine impudence. 

“About a mile above here, on this street, 
is the office of a wealthy firm of ship-mer¬ 
chants. They are very close and stingy 
men, sir, and instead of taking a building 
suitable to their wealth and trade, they hire 
a small mean office, opening right on the 
street, and which is hardly secure from the 
most blundering burglar. 1 am on the 
night-police, sir, and my beat carries me 
just in front of their office. They have 
spoken to me about keeping a good watch 
over their premises, but I have told them I 
cannot see my whole beat at once, and that 
I was confident some bold thief would break 
in some night, and rob them. Sure enough, 
my prediction was realized about a week ago. 

“It seems that Messrs. Cuttworth & Co., 
the merchants 1 speak of, never keep as 
much as a hundred pounds in their office 
after bank hours. They have only one 
small safe, in which their books are depos¬ 
ited, and, as they always make it known 
that they keep no money in this safe, they 
have felt confident that no one would care 
to attempt a robbery for the sake of a few 
account-books, which could be of value to 
no one but the firm. 

“It happened, however, about a week 
ago, that Messrs. Cuttworth & Co. received 
a remittance of ten thousand pounds after 
the banks had closed. It was an unusual 
occurrence, and it was too late to deposit 
the stun in bank; so, after consulting about 
the matter, the firm concluded to place the 
money quietly in the safe until the next 
morning, aud say nothing about it. 

“ That night, about twelve o’clock, I was 
coming up my beat, when I saw four men 
pushing a small safe along the streets. It 
was ail extraordinary sight, and I supposed 
they expected that the very boldness of the 
act would be their greatest protection. It 
was a clear starlight night, and every one of 
their movements was perfectly plain to me. 
I recognized the safe at a glance, as the 
property of Messrs. Cuttworth <fc Co., and I 
was confident that these men were engaged 
in a daring robbery. My first thought was 
to spring my rattle for assistance, and to 
frighten them off; but, on reflection, I de¬ 


cided not to do so. I wanted to see what 
the thieves would do with the safe, as it was 
likely that I might, in this way, learn some¬ 
thing of Value to the law. Besides this, it’s 
a habit of mine to let a man think he’s per¬ 
fectly secure and unsuspected, before 1 
pounce upon him. 

“From the ease with which the men 
moved the safe, I could see that they were 
powerful fellows, and that, if they chose to 
offer any resistance, I would have my hands 
full. I loosened my revolver and examined 
it, and keeping it in my hand, crept along 
cautiously in the shadow of the buildings, 
until the thieves stopped on this pier. Then 
I crossed the street a little below them, and 
crept up on them. One descended into a 
large four-oared wherry, and the others fast¬ 
ened a rope to the safe, and prepared to 
lower It into the boat. 

“Now was my time, and springing for¬ 
ward, I shouted: 

“ ‘ I have you now, you villains.’ 

“ The men were frightened, and let go the 
rope. The safe had been balanced on the 
edge of the pier, just ready for lowering, 
and the men had gotten further in their 
work than I suspected. At the sound of 
my voice they let go the rope, and the safe 
fell over the pier into the boat with a loud 
crash. It struck the man who vvas in the 
wherry, ready to receive it, and fairly drove 
him through the bottom of tbe boat, which 
at once filled and sank. The three men on 
the pier escaped, but the man in tbe boat 
was either killed by the fall of the safe, or 
drowned. The next day I went to the of¬ 
fice of Messrs. Cuttworth & Co., and found 
them in great excitement over what had hap¬ 
pened. I told them what had become of the 
safe, and during the day it was fished up, 
and its contents found to be uninjured. It 
is not very well known how the thieves knew 
there was money in the safe, or whether 
they knew it at all, but, as the porter of the 
firm has not been heard from since, it is be¬ 
lieved that he was concerned in the robbery, 
and that he was tbe man that was killed in 
the boat.” 

“ I suppose Messrs. Cuttworth & Co. re¬ 
warded you handsomely for your services,” 
I said, as the policeman concluded. 

“ They gaveme a guinea, sir,and told me I 
was an efficient man,” he answered with a 
dry laugh. 

1 dropped a shilling into his hand, and, 
thanking him for his story, went on my way. 
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THK GHOST OF A FACE, 

BY .FBESeBlOK H. DEWEY. 


Darkness was gradually closing oyer the 
sedate little village of Edgevllle, and night 
was drawing on apitP®* The subdued twi¬ 
light was giving place'to gloom deep and 
opaque: night was settling down over Edge- 
ville and its quaint old church under the 
hill. 

A cdoom of awe seemed to pervade the 
village, which, remote and small, was In its 
liveliest days but a dull old hamlet. But 
toniglit'seemed unusually dismal and som¬ 
bre, perhaps owing to the solemn tolling of 
the bell in the tiny belfry of the little 
church. 

Tolil toll! Out on the heavy night air 
the tones sounded mournfully clear and dis¬ 
tinct to the adjacent villagers, but vague 
and spectral to the farmers away oyer the 
hills, to whom they half seemed the ghosts 
of ringing bells. In the door of more than 
one farm-house far and near, whose locality 
was revealed by a little twinkling star of. 
candle-light, men, women, and children, 
stood gazing toward the village and listening 
to the solemn peals. In the village itself, 
llie inhabitants, possessing more urban in¬ 
difference than Ibeir rural neighbors, were 
collected in knots on the corners; and it 
was perhaps singular that every face was 
turned toward the church, which was invis¬ 
ible, being deeply in the shadow of the hill 
under which it stood. 

Tolll toll! The'ringing had begun at 
sunset, and it was now quite dark; but the 
measured tolling couUnued^uiitil the num¬ 


ber of sizty-one strokes had been sounded, 
when the peals were beard no more. 

Kcar by the little church—being, in fact, 
only separated from it by the churchyard— 
viras a small, neat cottage, the dwelling of 
the sexton, a little, withered old man, who, 
having been boni in the village, and never 
having made a day’s journey away from it, 
was a sort of pensioner of the village, who 
considered him a village institution, and 
withal looked up to him as an oracle. 

Adam Hill was town-clerk, as well as sex¬ 
ton, and postmaster besides, — although bis 
postal duties consisted in distributing the 
half-dozen or so of letters which arrived 
weekly by the mail-rider. As he could act¬ 
ually pronounce the majority of the polysyl¬ 
labic words scattered through the columns 
of the newspaper which occasionally strayed 
into Edgevllle from the great outside world, 
and as be was known to have quoted Latin 
once In his youth, he was considered a per¬ 
son of boundless sagacity and erudition, and 
to him all mooted questions were referred. 
On red-letter days, such as Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and so forth, he 
would ascend the dusty pulpit of the quiet 
old church,—for Edgevllle was unable to 
maintain a parson,—and, with “words of 
learned length and thundering sound,” 
would bold forth to the admiring villagers, 
to their Intense edification and possible en¬ 
lightenment, 

Adam Hill was a prominent man in Edge- 
Tille. 
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While the belt bad been toUingt A^ra 
Bill’s'hale :oId tells, had been eomiioeedly 
Jaiitciaf;, In. the .deeiara society , of the 
smouldering lire, tjie purring cat, and, snot^ 
ing hound curled up on the .^redrbriclr 
hearth,raising her head ever and anon to 
glance out of the window across the grave* 
yard to the church where her goodman was 
tolling the bell in memory of Squire Lovell, 
who had departed from .Edgeville and this 
world five years before, at the age of shtty- 
one. On tbe anniversary of bis death, the 
church-bell was tolled every year. Why, 
no.one could tell; for, though the squire 
had been rich, be had also been snog, if not 
miserly, and exacting, as many an unfortu¬ 
nate tenant of bis—and he bad owned half 
the village—could testify. Perhaps the 
reason was that as Squire Lovell .bad been 
held in awful respect by tbe simple villagers 
during life, their veneration for him result¬ 
ed in keeping his anniversary by tolling tbe 
bell as it bad been tolled at bis funeral five 
years previously. 

Thera bung a mystery over bis death. 
He lived in tbe old family mansion oh. the 
skirts of the village, and, although known 
to possess wealth, lived entirely alone, as be 
bad no relations. True, be bad a nephew, 
Eugene Lovell, a harum-scarum boy of six¬ 
teen, who, having rebelled against the au¬ 
thority of his severe and exacting uncle, ran 
away, and bad never since been heard of. 
This occurred a short time previous to the 
squire’s death. The old man, broodingand 
reveugeful by nature, cut bis nephew off 
without a shilling, leaving all bis accnmu- 
lated wealth to the son of his old nurse. 
Tbe will was drawn on the 9lh of October, 
184-, and the next morning the squire was 
found dead in his bed. 

Stricken by heart disease, some said; ap¬ 
oplexy, suggested others. But not a few 
whispers floated abont that, as the squire 
had been of robust habit, and on tbe day of 
the drawing of tbe will bad been in excel¬ 
lent health, his sudden death was marvelous 
and suspicious. But no marks ot violence 
were perceived on his person, and the old 
squire was buried, the bouse was-closed to 
all earing bats, owis, rats, mice, and spi¬ 
ders, end the fortunate heir obtained pos¬ 
session of bis fortune. 

But although tbe squire was dead, he was 
not forgotten. On every anniversary, when 
Adam Hill tolled tbe church-bell at sunset, 
the villagers wonid think kindly of the stem 


old sqoira, whom-ini life they feared, and 
speculate on tbe cause of bis sudden dqalb. 
Each suceeediDg.anniversa^ augmented tbe 
number of those who believed the old man 
had mef with foul play, until finally, on the 
present one, not a man or woman in the vil¬ 
lage bad a different opinion. But suspiciop 
attached itself to no one, and no attempt 
was ever made to ascertain tbe cause of hip 
death. 

As previously mentioned, tbe squire be¬ 
queathed bis entire property to tbe son of 
bis old nurse, Gilbert Bay. Prior to the 
squire’s death, “ Gil Bay,” as he was famil¬ 
iarly called, bad been employed by the 
neighboring farmers in common farm labor. 
He was a young man of industrious habits, 
hut close-fisted and moody; and, being mo¬ 
rose, vengeful, and averse to the society of 
bis acqiiaintances, bad acquired tbe name 
of ‘‘.Dark.Gil,”—though he was never ad¬ 
dressed by that sobriquet, as be possessed a 
terrible temper, and visited vengeance on 
.those who provoked it. 

After the squire’s death. Dark Gil went 
out to farm service no more, but shrewdly 
invested that portion of bis inheritance 
which consisted of money, and employed 
himself in attending to bis tenants. 

The tenantry bad deemed the squire an 
exacting landlord, but Dark Gil proved far 
more so. Woe. to tbe unfortunate delin¬ 
quent, for be showed him no mercy. On 
rent-day lie regularly appeared, and coldly 
demanded the rent. If it was forthcoming, 
he received it in silence;.if not, no matter 
bow reasonable the excuse advanced by the 
tenant, it was of no avail,—for Dark Gil 
Would seize household goods to its equiva¬ 
lent value. He was inexorable, and tbe vil¬ 
lagers’ dislike of him increased every rent- 
day. 

It was a subject of occasional comment 
among the villagers that Dark Gil never vis¬ 
ited the mansion-house,, Indeed, he seemed 
to avoid it; for since tbe squire’s death be 
had not visited it, and allowed it to run to 
decay quietly. 

The sexton’s wife sat knitting until the 
hell ceased to toll. Soon afterward tbe door 
burst open, and in came Adam Hill, excited 
and trembling, with a look of awe and alarm 
OQ bis wrinkled face. 

“HusbandI husbandr' cried the good- 
wife, as Adam sank into the nearest*chair. 

' “Nannettc, I’ve seen the squire’s ghostl” 
Whispered tbe old sexton, involuntarily 
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looting over bis shoulder in the dir^tlon of 
be cbtirah. 

**Seen tbe squire’s ghost 1” gasped his 
frightened helpmeet 

**Ay! just as he used to look when be 
and I were young, and rivals for the favor 
of my Kannette. 1 was pulling the rope on 
the last stroke, —the sixtyi-lirst, —when a 
current of cold air swept over me from the 
interior of the church, and, looking up, I 
saw the squire’s face (no more), looking as 
he looked at twenty-one. The blue eyes 
looked calmly Into mine for barely a mo¬ 
ment; then the face disappeared, and I left 
tbe church, —losing no time, J can tell 
you.” 

“Lord preserve us! And you are sure 
you saw Lis young face?” 

“Sure!” 

And the expression of awed conviction on 
the old sexton’s face left no doubt In his 
wife’s mind. 

A pause ensued, during which the old 
couple looked at the smouldering fire. 
Then said Nannelie: — 

“What can It mean, Adam?” 

“Foul play!’’ responded Adam gloomily. 

“Mercy on us! ’ 

“ I always thought the squire did n’t die 
a nateral death, and now I know it!” de¬ 
clared Adam, striking his knee with bis 
clenched fist. “For why did his young face 
appear to me but to remind me of the boy¬ 
ish love we bore each other, and for the 
sake of that love to set wrong right, that an 
old man might rest easy in bis grave? Nan- 
nette, the squire was always good to me, 
alway?, —though I did get the lovely Nau- 
nette, for whose sake he lived and died a 
bachelor, — and now I *11 c’o a good turn for 
him if I can; and tonight to boot! Get me 
the lantern, Nantiette, and my oak stick, 
and sit here by the fire until I get back,— 
there *8 a dear girl,—for I go to the squire’s 
hou.^e tonight.” 

“Lord preserve us! You surely can’t be 
so madT’ cried Kaniiette, as Adam rose. 
*'To the squire’s house! why, do you know 
they say it is haunted?” 

“Lknow they sety It is haunted, and, af¬ 
ter what I’ve seen tonight, I know it isf It 
is haunted by the Hperrit of an old man who 
can’t sleep easy in bis grave because foul 
play goes unpunished.” Then hesald stur¬ 
dily: Don’t be sheered, Naniiette; the 
squiro’s ghost won^t harm old Adam Hii^ 
his best friend.” 


But Kahnette clung to him. 

“Adamf AdatoT' she implored; ^'don't 
go;—don’t! You ’ll never come back again 
if you do. Promise me you won’t go.” 

“No, Nannette,” said Adam sturdily, “it 
is my duty to go, and go 1 must and will. 
Don’t be afeerd, old lady,—the squire’s 
ghost will never hurt the squire’s best 
friend r* 

So saying, Adam bustled about, procured 
his lantern and oak stick, and, resisting the 
entreaties of his anxious spouse, set out on 
his expedition, leaving Nannette by the 
hearth, shaking like a leaf, with her face 
buried in her bands. 

Up the quiet, grass-grown, village street 
Adam Hill’s lantern bobbed and glimmered, 
casting fantastic shadows round about, and 
giving to his moving iegs a shadow resem¬ 
bling a piece of machinery. 

The squire’s house was situated at the 
other side of the village, at the extremity of 
a long, wide lane, between two rows of lofty 
poplars, which threw the lane Into dense 
obscurity. Even in. vivid moonlight—and 
this night was dark and murky — the lane 
was of inky darkness, and, as it led to tbe 
old house, it was avoided by tbe simple vil¬ 
lagers, who regarded it with dread. Per¬ 
haps for several years no human foot hod 
trodden the lane after darkness bad fallen, 
and.the children feared to frolic in its 
shades, though its attractions to them were 
manifold. 

But Adam Hill, though superstitious, and 
usually as afraid of tbe ghostly lane as his 
neighbors, neither looked to tbe right nor 
left, as, plunging into its obscurity, lie 
strode sturdily toward the old house. His 
eyes were bent upon the luminous spot 
made on tbe ground by bis lantern, and he 
was deeply pondering over the cause of the 
apparition which had alarmed and amazed 
him so in the church. *He finally became 
abstracted, but was abruptly brought to bis 
senses by a concussion which caused him to 
look up. 

He had run against tbe crazy old gate 
which of yore used to exclude the cows of 
tbe villagers from tbe tasteful grounds; but 
since the squire’s death the premises had 
gone to decay. The fences rotted and fell 
in many places, leaving .great gapes which 
afforded the village animals ingress to tbe 
luxuriant herbage of the lawn. Like tbe 
fences, the gate was c.*uzy, and, with a slight 
push, Adam passed through it, and strode 
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BteadUy np the frereled walk toiteid the 

1)0U^ 

As he walked along, he conld not fail, 
even in. the deep gloom, to ot^rve the de* 
and desolation that had fallen over the 
grounds, and to contrast Uiem with their 
former elegance, last time he had set 
foot on the premises was on the day of the 
squire's buiial, when house and surround¬ 
ings were well-kept and attractive; and 
now, as he looked about on the decadence, 
old Adam felt sad at heart. 

Be walked up the graveled path, and soon 
arrived before the house. The mansion 
was large aiid rambling, of two stories, with 
a piazza on the ground floor extending the 
whole length of the house, and a corre¬ 
sponding one on the floor. Numerous doors 
and windows opened out on these piazzas, 
and in iu former days the house was a 
pleasant one, facing the south, commanding 
a view of pretty Edgeviiie nestling among 
its groves, and of f, smiling landscape be¬ 
yond. The roof was square, like the bouse, 
slanUng gently up to a graceful cupola, 
which bad a window in each side. In this 
cupola the squire bad been wont to sit in 
the dying day, smoking bis pipe, and read¬ 
ing bis book,—for Squire Lovell had been 
happy in a reflned literary taste. Many a 
time, in passing by, Adam had seen the 
squiie's gray head in the window of the cu¬ 
pola; and now, as the remembrance occur¬ 
red to him, he mechanically raised bis eyes 
to the place. 

What WM bis alarm—ay, terror—at be¬ 
holding a white face framed in the windowl 

— the face of the squire as he bad looked 
when a boy of twenty. The face was plain¬ 
ly visible, albeit the night was dark and the 
atmosphere thick; and so distinctly did 
Adam see it thgt he shuddered under the 
dark eyes which were steadfastly regarding 
him with a look of deep signiflcance. 

Perhaps the sextop. may have bad some 
lurking doubts whe^er be indeed saw the 
face in the church. If be bad, they were 
now dissipated; for in the cupola above him 

— where it had formerly, been seen—was 
the squire’s boyish face turned steadfastly 
toward him. 

For a moment old Adam was tenifled, 
notwithstanding his natural fearlessness, 
and his firm belief that the squire’s ghost 
would occasion him ho evil; for there is 
something in tl^e apparition of a dead friend 
which appals the reputest heart. But 


Adm's tenor was only aaonientary. With 
a strong effort he collected hit senses, and 
regained his cooipige, as thq face slowly 
faded, became a nebulous blur in the win¬ 
dow, and finally disappeared, 

Adam looked steadfastly at the window. 
He now could only determine its locality 
by distinguishing the white window-casing 
through the gloom. One keen look satisfied 
him that the face had disappeared. Then, 
grasping his oak stick more firmly, he 
sprang with youthful agility upon the pi¬ 
azza. 

“It is a chain! a chain I” be cried. “He 
appeared 'to me in the church, and again 
here. Dues that mean for me to follow him 
here? Of course, it does; and old Adam 
dill will follow Squire Lovell in death as he 
did In life!’’ 

.With this declaration, the sexton shifted 
bis cudgel to his left band, and tried the 
ponderous front door. Adam himself bad 
securely locked the house after the squire 
bad been laid in bis grave, and be clearly 
remembered securing this one with bolt and 
lock. He was confident that no one had en¬ 
tered the house since that time, for the vil¬ 
lagers would rather have risked their lives 
than venture within the grounds after night¬ 
fall, and studiously kept aloof in broad day¬ 
light; and no pedestrian travelers wander^ 
to Edgeviiie, for it was remote from tbp 
bustling towns of the world. Nevertheless, 
to bis surprise, the door yielded readily to 
his arm, and swung back with a dismal 
creaking, an unusual sound, which caused 
a scampering of rats and mice .throughout 
the hall and the adjoining rooms. 

The weird sound of the tiny feet caused 
on icy shiver to traverse Adam’s spine for a 
moment, and when all was still again, the 
silence was so profound, so awful, that he 
hesitated whether to turn, and make thp 
best of bis way back to the safety of bis 
comfortable fireside and gentle Nannette. 
But the strong sense of duty engendered by 
the apparition outweighed bodily fear, and, 
drawing a long breath, Adam again grasped 
his cudgel in bis right band, and strode 
along the hall. 

Throughout the quiet bouse his footstejts 
echoed noisily, teverberatjng dreadfully in 
distant rooms, and causing numberless bats 
to take wing, and flit erratically about tbp 
hall; invisible creatures, eldritcji and un- 
cpnny, fit inhabitants of an ill-omened 
house when human beings avoid it, and 
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Condemn it to melancholy decay. ThO 
nr?hl-wiDd, aonghing tbrofigh ttie apec^l 
firs oil the lawn, swept through the house, 
bearing upon Its wings rank smells of decay 
and mildew, and set doors creaking, win- 
dows rattling, and blinds banging, —all of 
which noises conduced not a little to in¬ 
crease the perturbation which was rapidly 
undermining Adam’s hardihood. There Is 
no sound so dismal, so creative of awe, so 
fraught with dread, as a iiigiit'Wind moan¬ 
ing through a deserted house. But Adam 
strode sturdily down the hall, striving to re-‘ 
press the undefinable fedr that was gradu¬ 
ally pervading him. He essayed to whistle: 
although he could whistle like a fiageblet, his 
lips refused to obey. He was well acquain|> 
ed with the house, and we:;t directly to the 
broad staircase at the further end of the 
bail, fur he had determined on ascending to 
the cupola,'wliere he had first seen the face* 
His foot was on the lower step, when he 
halted abruptly, and listened, while icy 
chills traversed his spine, and crept among 
the roots of his hair. 

Was it the night>wind that bad caused the 
unearthly sound at the door? Adam look¬ 
ed, and every particle of color forsook his 
face. 

Standing by the door, distinctly visible in 
the doorway, was the youthful figure of the 
squire, standing with white face turned to¬ 
ward Adam, who shook like a leaf. One 
arm was extended, pointing to the fioor; 
and Adam could not refrain from a startled 
outcry as be remembered that on that very 
spot the squire had been last seen alive. 

Adam’s courage departed, and, sinking on 
the stairs, he buried his face iir his hands. 
He was stricken with terror. Down the 
hall came heavy footfalls, directly toward 
him. The apparition was approaching him, 
but he was unable .to move,—even to fly. 
Terror had paralyzed him. 

' The footsteps advanced to his side, and a 
band was laid upon his shoulder. Adam 
sbreamed. 

**Fear not,” said a calm voice, whose ac¬ 
cents he well recognized. ** Have you then 
quailed so soon? Have courage: no harm 
befalls the innocent, but justice shall over¬ 
take the'guilty. Cast off yoUr terror, —for 
which you have no cause,— and follow 
me,” 

The calm voice and evident friendliness 
of the speaker, if not dissipating Adam’s 
terror, so* far re-assui^ him that strength 


i^nmed' tb his limbs, and, rising^ be me¬ 
chanically followed the apparition, which 
stalked up the stairs. 

Ere they bad reached the landing above, 
Adam became vagUely'aware that tbe appa¬ 
rition was a krange spectre,—for his gait 
resembled that of a living person, and his 
footfails equaled his own In heaviness. To 
Adam, tlie idea of a ghost was a draped va¬ 
por, in the semblance of a mortal, gliding 
through the air noiselessly, penetrating 
walls and passing through doors with the 
Neatest facility, and speechless; whereas 
the squire’s spirit bad spoken, his footfalls 
sounded heavily on the stairs, and, on ar¬ 
riving at the landing, he was obviously 
short of breath. 

Without even looking to see whether the 
sexton was following, the spectre stalked up 
the long ** upper-liall,” as it was called, and 
entered an open door at tbe further extrem¬ 
ity,—the squire’s room, Adam saw by the 
dim light of his lantern. The room was 
precisely as it had been left after its occu¬ 
pant’s burial. The furniture was disar¬ 
ranged, and the book he had been reading 
on the evening before his death lay on tbe 
stand by his bedside, in company with his 
half-smoked pipe, cobacco-bor, the lamp, 
and match-safe. His slippers, unmoiest^ 
by mice, lay on the floor by the bed, his 
dressing-gown was lying across a chair, and 
the bed itself—mildewed, and thickly cov¬ 
ered with dust—was disordered precisely 
as .tbo neighbors had disordered it when 
ihey lifted the squire from it to lay him in 
his shroud. 

To Adam it half seemed a nightmare, and 
he was inclined to deem himself laboring 
under a delusion. Tbe fantastic shadows 
cast from the furniture .by his lantern, the 
profound silence that rested over the house, 
the awful spectre, and, finally, his terrified 
self, seemed like scenes and characters of a 
bad dream. But Adam Hill was nevermore 
thoroughly awake tbau at that moment. 

A monstrous rat leaped from under tbe 
bed, and ran across the room, passing be¬ 
tween him and his ghostly companion. The 
incident was trivial, but it sent Adam’s 
heart throbbing to his throat. A bat flitted 
about the room, and his knees shook; and 
his hair fairly rose as a blind hanged in a 
distant window, and the night-wind moan¬ 
ed through the corridors. Then the convic¬ 
tion came overwhelmiu^^yu^h him that he 
would never leave tWhV ’ -vi hbii^ 4live. 
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l>a4 )^n. ■UmiUng hj, the. 
bed!>i4^ gall’s ate^futly do^n uj>i>? tlie 
bed; bpt be now spiked.uiward a,closet 
across tbe room. As be did so, he looked 
significanlly at Adsm, who, divining bis 
meaning, followed him,. . j 

The door of tbe closet was ajar, and, as 
be observed It, Adam remembered,that in 
tbeexcitement confe<)uent upon the squire’s 
death the closet bad not been opened. Ex¬ 
tending his arm, the spectre noiselessly 
opened the door, and motioned to Adam to 
enter. 

The sexton obeyed tremblingly, and when 
be arrived in the door he, raised bis lantern,, 
and looked around the closet. Articles of 
wearing apparel were banging on tbe walls, 
which Adam passed over with a cursory 
glance; but on the door were two. articles 
which elicited a cry of surpiise and anger 
from him. One was a peculiar handker¬ 
chief of dark-red material, decked wUh 
sickly yellow squares: tlie other was a vial, 
whose label bore a death’s-head and cross- 
bones, and the startling warning, “ Prussic 
Acid: Deadly Poison! ’ 

“ Foul play 1 I knew itl” screamed Adam, 
almost dropping bis lantern in bis excite¬ 
ment. ” And, O Heaven 1 1 know the mur¬ 
derer.” 

The spectre, spoke. 

*’ Your coming to this house of dread and 
ill-omcn, at dead of night, and, in the face 
of hereditary superstition and simple appre¬ 
hension, is laudable, and shall be rewarded. 
It is not strange that you quidl. But listen, 
and know all.” 

Tiro village clock had struck the hour of 
twelve before Adam returned to bis Nan- 
netle, who, terrified by bis prolonged stay, 
was almost frantic. Sobbing for joy, she 
flung herself into his arms with the ardor of 
a bride. Although Adam returned her ca¬ 
resses, be did so mechanically, for bis man¬ 
ner was pre-occupied. The worthy old soul, 
not lacking in the voluble Inquisitiveness of 
feminine old age, harassed Adam with a le¬ 
gion of questions, which be evaded as well 
as he could without giving offense; but the 
good dame, piqued at her master's seeming 
churlishness in refusing to satisfy her curi- 
oaity, finally' went to, bed in a pet, while 
Adam absently followed her example. 

Kannette fidgeted all night, unablie to 
sleep a sM>ment until Adam should reveal 
tbe secreta oi bU expedition, .That s«m^ 


tUng.strange bad d>fPi>enqd,i|bq,yre^,|reew 

by tbe unusual .ihougji^ulDeni pf ibiji, f*aeK 

but to her persisieoc questions be in^reljr re¬ 
turned, a, .shrug of Us abouidert, 'jjbey,, 
were sitting at breakfast, wbfiD,Adam qudci 
deiily struck the table a mighty,bloyr,.irK^ 
his fist, , , . ..-r ,! ■■ :'l 

“I would never bate dregmed Itl”saidi 
he, with anotber blew, 

“Dreamed what, Adam?” eagerly in¬ 
quired Dame Hannette. 

“That the moon was . made of. green 
cheese.” , , /; 

Kannette greyy red, and her qyes'sparkled; 
but, restraining her anger, she essayed.one 
more question. 

“Adam, tell me: What did you.see last 
night?” i 

“ Tbe Evil One,” replied Adam, ■ 

Thereupon, Kannette burst into tears, 
and flounced away.from the. table in high 
dudgeon. 

Adam apparently, did not observ.e,’ his 
wife’s indignatioi^ but ate bis breakfast 
absent-mindedly, rose from the table,,got 
his oak stick, and left the boose,, leaving 
poor Kannette bathed in tears, and seething 
with curiesity, 

Adam Hill, walked briskly across, the vil¬ 
lage .toward Gilbert Bay’s residence, lyitb 
eyes downcast in. meditation, and bringing 
his oak stick down with a thump.. T^ba 
landlord, pursuant to bis close .dixpo6|t|pn, 
lived hermetically in a desolate couage.'OD 
the opposite s|de of ..the village from, the 
mansion-house, Adam soon arrived at the 
cottage, walked up to the dour, and kuofk- 
ed sharply. 

“Well,—come ini” was growled, rather 
than spoken, by a voice which the sexton 
recognized as that of Dark Gil, He entered 
a small, meapiy furnished room, cojd (fid 
cheerless, and saw Dark Oil. seated at hU 
desk poring over his rent-roll. 

“Well, what do you want, sexton?!'de¬ 
manded Dark . Gil sharply,. eying Adam 
savagely. “Want your cottage reP»M*|dr, I 
suppose. I generally receive a simiiar petir 
tiou every day, Pest I as if they could;.n’t 
live in a bouse as good aa their, lanijloed’s, 
They are all better, than .mine,” iifi 00% 
plained, casting a glance round, on ;^e,)>ate 
wall.,, . .; : -i j .-i ' . 

“'Which is not saying.tni>db,!’,thongi;^ 
Adam. ^ Z “ 

But be discreetly kept bis qwn .cnpniMi, 
only paying,.as lie took a .chair,.-r, . 
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'*8lnee you won't invite me to sit down, 
Hr. Hay, I Ml do so uninvited.** 

’ ** Wbat is your business? ’ again demand¬ 
ed the landlord irapatiently. **Be quick, 
lor I *m hurried this xnurniiig.** 

‘ Adam east a look out of the window. 
Three meu were approaching the house. 
He turned again to Dark Gil. 

** What do you suppose I saw last night?** 
he inquired, looking steadfastly at the 
other. 

“Pest! How should I know?** snapped 
Dark Gil. 

“The ghost of Squire Lovelir* 

“WbatP* shouted Dark Gil, starting to 
bis feel with an ashy face, and overturning 
his chair. 

“The ghost of Squire liOvell!'* 

“Ha!” 

Dark Gil made no other comment, but 
glared in fury and terror at Adam, who 
bore it without flinching. 

“Yes.** resumed the sexton, casting a 
second look out of the window, “and facts 
have come to light which prove that the 
squire met his death by foul play. Murder 
will out,** 

“Murder! It is false?’ cried Dark Gil, 
with white lips. “Sq—he died of apo¬ 
plexy.** 

“He died of poison?* thundered the sex¬ 
ton; “See, here are the accusers,—silent, 
but, oh, how true?’ 

And be took from his breast the peculiar 
handkerchief and the vial he had seen in 
the closet of the squire’s room. 

* Dark Gil glared at Adam, and his face 
was terrible to see. 

“Where did you get them?” he gasped. 

** Where they had been dropped by the 
murderer. Hal Hands off! Help?* 

Dark Gil had sprung upon Adam to seize 
the accusing articles. The force of his at¬ 
tack was so great that the old man was 
buried to the floor; but three men rushed 
into the cottage, and throwing themselves 
on Dark Gil, secured him after a desperate 
struggle, bound him with stout cords they 
had evidently brought for tljat purpose, and 
laid him upon bis bed. Then one young 
man advanced. — so precisely like the spec¬ 
tre of the previous night that even if Adam 
had not formed his acquaintance he would 
instantly have recognized him. 

“ Villain,” he said sternly, “ your deed is 
discovered, and the hand of Fate brought it 
about. I am the nephew of Squire Xiovell, 


returned from foreign lands to avenge mur¬ 
der. Listen, all,” be said, addressing his co¬ 
adjutors and Dark Gil, to whom be relat^I 
the marvelous occurrences which had led to 
the detection of Squire Lovell’s murderer. 

Eugene liOvell, having run away from his 
uncle, betook himself to a seafaring life, 
and by diligence and ability had attained 
the captaincy of a Kew-York vessel plying 
between that port and Liverpool. Dpriiig 
his last voyage a mutiny occurred among 
his crew, which he suppressed, mortally 
wounding the ringleader, an ex-convict, and 
a desperate man, who, accidentally discov¬ 
ering that Captain I«ovel) was nephew to the 
squire, made a startling dying confession. 
Five years before he had escaped from pris¬ 
on, wherein he had been confined for smug¬ 
gling. He fled toEdgeville, and the officers 
were on liis track, when Dark Gil, who had 
reasons of his own for assisting him, har¬ 
bored him until the officers abandoned the 
search. Then be demanded requital, and 
on the day the squire’s will was drawn in 
his favor, he prevailed upon the man, by 
tbe guaranty of a large sum, to steal into 
the squire’s bedroom at night, stupefy the 
old man with chloroform, and then take his 
life by poison. 

Brutes can be grateful, and so was tbe 
felon. He did the deed,—but, fearing the 
gallows, surreptitiously used for administer¬ 
ing the chloroform one of Dark Gil’s pecul¬ 
iar handkerchiefs, well known throughout 
tbe adjacent country, and after the deed 
was done threw both handkerchief and vial 
into the closet, in order to divert suspicion 
from himself. Strange to state, the closet 
was never opened; and had not tbe marvel¬ 
ous cliain of events led to the detection of 
the murderer, Dark Gil might have lived 
and died unsuspected by the simple villa¬ 
gers. 

By the time Captain Lovell concluded, 
Dark Gil was raging, and in a few hours* 
time was a raving inaiiiaa He was imme¬ 
diately conveyed to the mad-house at the 
neighboring town of Ware, where be may 
be seen to this day (for we believe he is yet 
alive) raging In his cel). He is “danger¬ 
ous,” and his Insanity consists of his labor¬ 
ing under the mortal terror of an imaginary 
enemy, who is constantly attempting to ap¬ 
ply to his nostrils a handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform. In order that he may poi¬ 
son him while in a state of stupefaction. 
He lives in continual terror, starting up oat 
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of sleep, shrieking, and beating oflf his im¬ 
placable foe; and the sight of a hottio or 
handkerchief wih throw him into oouvul- 
sions. 

Captain Lovell succeeded to the property, 
and liberally rewarded Adam Hill for bis 
zeal. The mansion was entirely repaired 


and refurnished, the grounds were rejuve¬ 
nated, and the premises underwent a gen¬ 
eral and beneficial change. And now, on 
every anniversary of the squire's death, old 
Adam Hiii is the iion of the day, which be 
spends iu relating the story of The Ghost of 
a Face, 
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THE GHOST OF LOVE LEE. 

BY JiUiK O. A.U8XIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A OBEAT fire of liickory and oak roared 
up tlie wide atone chimney of a loghouae in 
the southwestern part of Pennsylvania. A 
rude cottage enough, embodying more of 
man’s necessities tlian his desires, and plant¬ 
ed almost alone in a wild and savage coun¬ 
try. Butin no palace, no crowded court, 
could firelight have danced in sweeter eyes, 
or sparkled among sunnier curls than those 
of Love Lee as she sat upon no better seat 
than a great log of wood, her chin resting 
upon her hand, her dreamy gaze upon the 
glowing coals, while the other hand held 
smooth on her knee a bit of printed paper, 
the tom leaf, as it seemed, of some elegant 
volume, for the paper was thick and creamy, 
and the gilded edge flashed back the fire- 
lighh There was a picture at the top, a 
spirited figure of a mounted knight riding 
beside a wide river, in whose midst lay a 
little island. Beneath were the lines— 

“His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed, 

On bmmished hooves his war-horse trode, 

From nnderneath his helmet flowed 

His coal-black curls as on be rode, 

As he rode down to Gamelot.’' 

And these lines the young girl, sitting so 
motionless before the glowing fire, mur¬ 
mured aloud more than once, not needing 
to look at the tom leaf. She had learned 
them ns we often, less appropriately say, 
“by heart.” 

TJpon this pretty maiden revery broke of 
a sudden the discordant sound of a man’s 
voice singing loudly the chorus of a coarse 
drinking song, and shuffling along the rough 
path as if he found the footing uncertain. 

The girl started, hid the picture in her 
bosom, and rising to her feet moved slowly 
toward the door; but before she reached it 
the new-comer, stumbling heavily forward, 
hurst it open and reeled into the kitchen. 

It was a young man, his handsome face 
strongly resembling the white one so stead¬ 
fastly regarding him, but bloated and flushed 
by debauchery. Closing the door. Love 
said, very quietly: 

“Jim, you said you wouldn’t, to-night.” 


“ 'Wouldn’t what, you little fool? I haint 
drank nothing, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ 0 Jim, how can you say that?” 

“Why shouldn’t I, then?” demanded the 
man, fiercely. 

“ Because it’s not true.” 

With an oath the man raised his heavy 
hand above the head of the fearless girl 
She did not stir, but only fiaing her eyes 
with earnestness upon his face, she asked, 
gently: 

“ What did our mother say when she was 
dying, Jim?” 

Jim’s hand fell, and he dropped into a seat. 

“ I don’t care,” ha said, doggedly. “I 
aint a going to be told I’m a liar; and if I 
did take a nip to keep the cold out such a 
night as this, what’s the harm, I say?” 

Love sat down again upon the log at the 
other side of the fire and regarded her broth¬ 
er uneasily. 

“ You’ve been down to the store at Hally, 
haven’t you?” asked she, at length. 

“Tes, and what then?” was the sulky 
retort. 

“ Only you know I never like to have you 
there of an evening.” 

“ Because Bill Brennan keeps it, and you 
stick out against Bill, when, if you knew it, 
he’s the best friend either you or I have got 
to look to.” 

“I’m sorry you think so for yourself, 
Jim, and as for me, I know better.” 

“ Now, Love, I’ll jest tell you what it is. 
There’s been enough nonsense with you and 
your notions, and now it’s going to be 
stopped. I passed my word to Bill to-night 
that we’d all go down to the square’s to¬ 
morrow morning, and you and he’d come 
back man and wife.” 

The girl started to her feet, her face show¬ 
ing white and ghastly in the firelight. 

“You said that, Jim!” exclaimed she. 

“Yes, just that; and that’s all that’s to 
be said about it,” returned her brother, with 
a dogged resolution of tone, far more threat¬ 
ening than violence. 

Love felt it so, and after looking wildly 
in bis face a moment, she sank down and 
bmned her face in her bonds. 
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Jim looked at her with au uneasy trouble, 
but no relenting in his face. 

“ Come, gal,” said he, at length, “ I'll 
just tell you how it is, and then you’ll see, 
same as I do. After mother died, for a 
year or two I couidn’t make both ends meet, 
and I borrowed money, a hundred dollars of 
Brennan. First I gave him a note, but a 
year ago iast summer I wiinted another 
hundred and a half to buy that new horse, 
and agin he lent it to me; but that time he 
wanted a mortgage of the place here, and so 
I give it to him—” 

“ The farm, and house, and all?” asked 
Love, aghast. 

“ Every stick and stone, gal. And when 
I was drafted last month I wasn’t a going 
to be shot down jest to please Abe Lincoln, 
so I bought off—and where do you think I 
got the money then?” 

“ I never thought,” said Love, faintly. 

“So, you gals never think nor know 
about sech things, and thatls the reason 
you’d ought to do as you’re told and not be 
contrary. Well, then, that three hundred 
dollars came from the same place that the 
first two hundred and fifty came from, and 
that was from Bill Brennan’s pocket So 
as the mortgage was pretty nigh run out, 
he just made it up to six hundred and I 
give him a deed of the place outright, and 
promised he should have you for a wife, and 
a good' likely husband he’ll make you, and 
that no further off than to-morrow.” 

“ You sold him this place 1 It is his own 
this very minute?” asked Love, in bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Everything about it—you and all,” re¬ 
turned her brother. 

“But it was part mine, wasn’t it?” per¬ 
sisted Love. 

“ 0, you’re under age, so I signed for you. 
I sold your part along with my own,” re¬ 
plied Jim, rather uneasily. 

“ I didn't think, Jim Lee, you could do 
such a mean thing,” said Love, fixing her 
eyes upon his bent face, while a world of 
scorn deepened the soft tones of her voice. 

“ Mother left me to you to look after,” 
continued she, presently. “And how have 
you done it? Hasn’t it been me that has 
had to look after you instead? How many 
times have I pulled you into the house and 
got you to bed when you couldn’t have done 
it for yourself? How mahy times, while 
you were lying there, have I been into the 
lonesome woods and driven home the cattle, 


and then put them up, and even looked 
after your horse, while you—well, I never 
spoke of it before, nor I wouldn’t now—I’d 
have gone on doing just so all my life; but 
how have you looked after me? You’ve 
left me many a time with a man’s work to 
do while you was away, I never asked 
where, and now you’ve sold me and the very 
roof over my head to a man—I wont say 
what sort of a man he is, but you know, and 
so do I, But you and he shall both be dis¬ 
appointed, for I will never marry him, never 
—not if he had paid my price twenty times 
over, and you may tell him so.” 

She stood there in the firelight, splendid¬ 
ly beautiful, with her bright blue eyes, and 
flushed face, and lithe proud figure, and so 
Jim thought as be glanced up, and down 
again. He rose and went to the little win¬ 
dow, where he stood some moments staring 
into the black night. But when he turned. 
Love saw that his mind was set in the ob¬ 
stinate determination. She had learned to 
read his face. He spoke, not unkindly: 

“ I don’t mind your hard words. Love, 
for it’s a hard row you’ve got to hoe, and I 
do suppose I haven’t done just the right 
thing by you. But it’s ail settled now— 
there’s more than I’ve told you between 
Brennan and me. He knows about some¬ 
thing—something I did once—nevermind 
what it is, but he’s got the whip hand over 
me, and, through me over you. You’re un¬ 
der age, and I’m your gardeen. The law 
says you’ve got to do jest as I say, and so 
the square himself would tell y»u. And 
the upshot of the whole is that to-morrow 
noon has got to see you Mrs. Brennan or 
me in jail at Franklin.” 

The brother and sister looked silently 
each in the other’s eyes, and it was strange 
to see the hard resolute lines of the mao’s 
face deepening in the curves of the fair girl- 
face opposed to it. She spoke first. 

“ Jim, I know you mean it, and I shan’t 
try to turn you. But recollect that I’m 
father’s child as well as you, aud when the 
time comes I can be just as set. I dare say 
you’ve got the power to make me marry that 
man, and I see you mean to use it; but 
mind you now, Jim Lee, if ever Bill Bren¬ 
nan calls me wife, it shall be when I can’t 
hear him.” 

“ 'What do you mean?” asked her brother, 
in a hoarse voice. 

“ I mean,” said the girl, steadily, “ that I 
will kill myself before I’ll be married to 
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ilm. I mean that unless you tell him to- 
j>\ght, lor i hear him at the door, that I will 
jiever be hU: wile, that you and he will 
surely find a corpse in ray bed to-morrow 
morning.” 

It was a horrible thing to see the fierce 
light that blazed from those blue eyes, the 
hard deep lines that added ten year to those 
delicate features, the stern resolution that 
possessed a face and figure one half hour be¬ 
fore so soft and girlish. 

The man loohed at her steadfastly, and 
then laying a heavy hand on each of her 
shoulders, bent his face close to hers. Quite 
sober it was now, and as white and hard as 
her own. 

“ Hark you, then, Love Lee,” said he, 
slowly. “So sure as to-morrow morning 
comes, so sure shall you marry Bill Bren¬ 
nan, be you dead or alive, willingly or un¬ 
willingly.” 

The young girl looked at him in silence. 
She did not speak or move. Still keeping 
his heavy soiled hands on her shoulders, 
the brother gazed at her as though attempt¬ 
ing to read her thoughts. At last he said, 
and his voice was low and passionate: 

“ You shall marry him." 

The girl did not answer. There was a 
look in her eyes that almost made him quail, 
angry as he was. 

“ Do you hear me?” and he shook her as 
though shaking would compel compliance 
with his wishes. 

“ I hear you," was the quiet, firm, deter¬ 
mined answer of Love. 

“And you will obey me?”, demanded he. 

“Ho,” came from her lips in a low but 
decided tone. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thb brother and sister still stoed looking 
in each other’s eyee, when the door swung ■ 
rudely open and a man with bad coarse 
features, and mean figure, stamped into the 
room. 

“Tell you what, neighbors,” said he, 
throwing himself into a chair by the fire 
and thrusting his feet close to it, “ ’taint a 
night to keep your company standing on the 
doorstone while you finish up your family 
preachments. How d’y’do, Lovey dovey? 
Has Jim told you that to-raottow's the'wed¬ 
ding day? Como here and see the pretty 
breastpin I’ve brought you.” 

Without the smallest sign that she either 


saw or heard, him. Love slowly turned and 
entered the little bedroom that had been her 
mother’s and was now her own, tendering 
to the two men no other good-jiight greets 
ing than the decisive click of the bolt as she 
fastened herself in. 

“A spunky little devil. She looks right 
hanisome to-night, but as mad as blazes,” . 
remarked the lover, with a coarse laugh. 

“She’s dead set against the match, as I 
told you she’d be. Says she’ll kill herself 
first; and I don’t know hut she will,” mut¬ 
tered Jim, drawing the log stool close to his 
companion’s chair. 

"Pooh! poohl You aiiit such a fool as 
to be turned by a girl’s temper, be you?” 
sneered Brennan. “ She’ll no more kill her¬ 
self than you will; and a week from now 
she’ll be as chirk and as fond of her husband 
as the willingest wife that ever stood up to 
be spliced. Only ’twout do for you to give 
in, Jim; ’ttyont do for your own game,” 
added he, threateningly. 

“ You needn’t twit,” retorted the other, 
savagely; “I haint no thoughts of giving 
in, I’m a man of my word, and you’d 
ought to know, and my word’s passed both 
to you and to her that to-morrow noon shall 
see Love Lee your wife, be she dead or alive, 
wHIingly or unwillingly.” 

He spoke the last words in a slow strong 
voice, as if it was an oath he was taking 
from which there could be no appeal. The 
meaner villain sitting beside him shuffled 
uneasily with his feet, and said, with an 
effort: 

“.O, nonsense, Jim, she’ll never think of 
such a thing as kiUlng herself. What’s the 
use of talking about it?” 

In the next room where Love knelt be¬ 
side her bed trying to pray, those cruel. 
words came between her and her Glod. . As 
she beard them she rose up and stood rigid 
and determined, her cold hands clenched, 
her heart beating like madness, till a red 
glare danced before her eyes. 

“ Must I die—and only seventeen?” was 
the thought that shaped itself in her mind. 

Then with the inconsequence of despair 
she began to think of the beautiful lady who 
had stopped at the log farmhouse many 
years before, on her journey through the 
country, and how she had given a book to 
her mother, and how she herself, a nau^ty 
little girl, had stolen away to the barn with 
it,, and bow Jim finding her there, had 
snatched the book so rudely that one leaf 
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remained in her hand, and how, angrj at 
her reproachee, he had flung it down in the 
yard where his great dog Bose had tom it 
quite to pieces. And the memory of her 
mother’s sorrow and disappointment made 
the girl’s lips quirer with an emotion she 
had not shown at thought that she must die 
that night. 

Then her thoughts wandered on, and she 
softly murmured: 

’’From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-blaclf cnils as on he rode." 

And the poor overstrained hraln mock¬ 
ingly shaped above the dreadful reality op¬ 
pressing it, an airy mirage of the gallant 
knight, Sir Launcelot, bending from the 
saddle to grasp her hand and raise her to a 
seat in front of him. Then would they ride 
away and away, into that fair and splendid 
world whence the bright lady of the book 
had fl<ashed for an hour upon the lonely 
forest hut;—away from all this horror, this 
—what was it so terrible hanging over 
her? With a sharp rebound the dormant 
consciousness revived, and Love, pressing 
two ice cold hands upon her eyes, knew 
and felt once more the present, in all its 
sharp reality. 

She heard, too, the voices of the men 
without, and mechanically listened to their 
speech. Brennan was saying: 

’’ —and it's all along of these cussed nig¬ 
gers that we’re at war with the South this 
minute. Who cares whether they’re slaves 
or not? For my part I’d like to have the 
handling of a gang; and if the South whips, 
as it’s like to do. I’ll go down there and 
have some of my own.” 

“And Pete Wilson has gone and volun¬ 
teered'?” asked Jim, angrily. 

’’ Tes, the black hound I Tes, and honest 
tnen like you and me have got to be taxed 
for the very vittles we eat, so as he can dress 
up in soldier clothes and strut round with a 
gun on his shoulder. Then if he gets shot, 
as I hope he may, there’s his brood to come 
upon the town. Cuss him, and them, too, 
I say, and the nigger government that’s try¬ 
ing to set a lot of Cuffees over the heads of 
white men.” 

’’ So I say, by—; and I’d like to clean 
’em out of this deestrict same as they was 
cleared out in York city a while ago," said 
Jim, savagely. 

’’ D’ye say that?” said his crafty tempter. 
’’ Well, then I’ll tell you what a lot of us is 


going to do this very night We’re going 
up there to Pete’s to pull down the old 
shanty, or bum it down if it comes handier, 
and if the varmin that swarms there gets 
burnt up too, why it aint to be wondered at, 
and accidents will happen, you know.” 

He spoke the last words with an attempt 
at levity, but their fieudish import would 
not thus be disguised, and stood out brutal 
and menacing. 

A silence followed, almost interminable 
to the girl, standing in the dark room be¬ 
yond them, rigid with horror, and holding 
hack her breath to catch what should come 
next. It was Brennan’s voice. 

’’ Well, Jim, be you afraid to go?” 

“Afraid 1 I aint afraid of you. Bill Bren¬ 
nan, I’d have you to know that.” 

’’ Pho, Jim, don’t be a fool. I know well 
enough what a smart fellow you he when 
you get your blood up, but I thought you 
seemed rather dashed about this.” 

“You thoughtl” sneered Jim, in whom 
bad liquor and latent remorse had wrought 
a condition of fierce excitement. ’’And 
what business bad you to think I was a 
coward any more than yourself? Tell you 
what. Bill, you needn’t suppose because I 
owe you money that I’m going to be put 
upon. There’s an easy way of settling up 
all that’s between us, and I don’t know as 1 
value your life over my own if one or 
’tother’s got to go.” 

Brennan’s hardy face turned a sickly yel¬ 
low, but his self-possession did not fail him. 

“Why, Jim,” said he, soothingly, 
“what’sup now? Aint you and me the 
best of friends, and going to be brothers to¬ 
morrow morning? Come, old boy, give us 
your hand; and if you’re in want of a few 
dollars, as you was saying just now, why 
you know where to come for ’em.” 

“All right,” growled Jim, sullenly. 
’’ Only don’t you go to calling me a coward. 
Now let’s hear about cleaning out this nig¬ 
ger hole. Who’s a going?” 

Brennan in a low voice mentioned some 
half dozen names, all strange to Love, and 
then added that they were to meet at bis 
store at twelve o’clock that night, and that 
he bad only come to the loghouse on the 
chance of persuading Jim to join them. 

“And we might as well be scratching 
along that way. I’m going to treat the fel¬ 
lows to drinks oil round, and they’ll be there 
in season. Come on,” concluded he. 

Jim mattered an inaudible reply, and 
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Iiove heard him rise and approach her door. 
She softly laid her fingers on the bolt to 
make sure that it was fast. The latch was 
slowly raised, and then dropped. 

“ Loye,” said her brother’s voice, irreso¬ 
lutely. 

She did not answer, 

“ Just speak a word. Love, Say yes, if 
nothing wore,” whispered Jim, hoarsely. 
But still she was silent. 

“ Come, Lee,” called Brennan, from the 
.doorstep. “ Don’t stand fooling there any 
longer. She’ll be all right in the morning. 
That’s all settled, and your word’s passed.” 

“ Tes, my word’s passed, and I’ll keep it,” 
muttered Jim, and the next moment the 
outer door closed behind the two men, and 
Love knew herself alone in the house. 

The tension of mind and body gave way 
nt once, and sinking slowly to the ground 
the poor child lay there, a victim crushed 
and broken. But God’s hand was over her. 
"So further sense of her own peril could 
have ronsed her to exertion, and she might 
have lain hopelessly there until the very 
hour of sacrifice, bad not a sudden flash of 
consciousness brought to mind in their full 
meaning those words of Brennan’s— 

“— and if the varmin that emarm there get 
burnt up too, why it aint to be wtmdered 
at-” 

Love leaped to her feet, and new life tin¬ 
gled through her veins. Those men, her 
own brother with them, were plotting the 
horrible death of these wretched negroes, 
and she was lying idly there making no ef¬ 
fort to prevent itl This was the thought 
that now entered into the mind of the young 
girl, and departed thence no more till all 
was done. With no pause for considera¬ 
tion, she saw her course straight before her, 
and took it. 

Without mibolting the door, she raised 
the window and stepped out into the frosty 
blackness of the night. Plunging into the 
forest, she kept steadily forward, guided only 
by—what is it that guides help to the help¬ 
less, safely to the hopeless, God’s mercy to 
those ready to perish? 

Two miles of rough woodland lay in a 
direct line between the loghonse and Peter 
Wilson’s hut, and a shorter interval be¬ 
tween that and ‘‘ the store ” where the band 
of ruffians had agreed to meet; but these 
were yet nerving themseives with bad whis¬ 
key to the work in hand, when a slender 
Bgure glided from the forest, crossed the 


little clearing about the negro shanty, and 
softly raising the latch, entered, closing the 
door behind her. 

** Good Lord! who be dare? It’sasperlt, 
shore 1” ejaculated Susan Wilson, raising 
herself from the midst of her sleeping chil¬ 
dren. A dismal shriek from one who 
chanced to lie awake, echoed the statement 
of his mammy, and in another moment the 
cabin would have been a scene of contusion 
past remedy, when a clear voice said: 

“Hush! Make no noise at all. 1 am 
Love Lee—you remember me, Mrs. Wilson. 
I came to see little Jack when he was so 
sick—” 

“And that you did, miss. And when the 
pore little feller was goin’, his last words 
was—” 

“Yes, but listen, now. There are some 
wicked men coming here to-night to bum 
your house, and I cannot tell what still 
more horrible things they might do it they 
found you here. They are drunk, and they 
hate you ali because you are colored, and 
because of the war. They will be here 
directly.” 

Poor Susan, tumbling out of bed, sank 
upon her knees, clinging to Love’s feet. 

“ OLordy, Lordy, missl what’s we gwine 
ter do? And Pete gone for a sojer an’ all. 
We’ve better ha’ died when Jackey did, the 
whole on us. 0 missy, what’s we gwine 
ter do?” 

“ You must keep quiet, in the first place,” 
returned Love, resolutely. “Then get the 
children together, and whatever you care 
very much to save. 1 will show you a place 
to Wde in—” 

“ But there’s ma’am. She can’t walk a 
step this two year; and I aint going to leave 
her, nohow,” said Susan, resolutely. 

“ Your mother? Is she lame?” 

“ No, but she's bedrid. She baint walked 
a step this two year; and she’s deaf and 
blind both.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“Here in t'other comer, missy. You 
can’t see ’cause of the dark; but I’ll light 
up the fire.” 

“ Not for the world,” interposed Love, 
hastily, “It would only show them the 
way, and they’d go hunting round the first 
thing. If all is dark 1 hope they’ll set the 
house afire, and never know bat what you 
were all in it stifled with the smoke.” 

“ But ma’am?” persisted Susan. 

“ We must carry her between us,” said 
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Iiove, resolutely, “The children can all 
walk, can’t they?” 

“All but sissy, and Chloe can carry her,” 
returned Susan, joj*fully. 

“And Royal must take his §u*andmother’8 
bed, and Ti e'll wrap the quilt round her. 
It’s a very cold night and the old mine Is 
damp.” 

“ The old minel” exclaimed the negress. 
“Lord, missy, they say it’s haunted.” 

“I only hope those men believe it. 
They’ll be the less likely to look for us 
there,” replied Love, calmly. “Atany rate, 
no gliost could possibly hurt you as much as 
these men certainly will, should they find 
you.” 

“That’s so, missy; and shore it was the 
Lord hisself that sent you here to-night.” 

“ Get some clothes on the children as 
quick as you can, while I wrap up your 
mother. There isn’t a minute to spare. If 
you can’t find their clothes, wrap them in 
the bedquilts. Only hurry.” 

“ Yes, missy, pore lilly fellers, dey 
hasn’t much to put on but what’s on ’em 
a’ready. We’ve ben awful pore ’long back, 
missy. The farmer folk wouldn’t hire Pete 
>cause de white hands wouldn’t work wid 
him, and we couldn't raise much of any¬ 
thing—” 

“There I’m all ready,” interrupted Love. 
“ Now come and take hold of my hands 
this way, and make a chair. Now get her 
up. Royal, come and help U8.” 

It was a terrible strain upon those delicate 
arms and slender form when the old woman 
was finally raised to her position, but it was 
borne unshrinkingly. Nay, although the 
robust negress panted and sighed, and was 
“ boun* to drop ” more than once before the 
place of refuge was reached. Love showed 
no fatigue, no desire to rest. 

’ Staggering behind this strangely assorted 
pair who bore the poor old negress reverent¬ 
ly aloft as if she had been a grewsome idol 
for whom her priestess sought safety In 
flight, came Royal with the trappings of 
the bed, followed by a motley group of in¬ 
fants, wondering, lamenting, and only held 
to the forward course by the dread of losing 
sight of jheii* “ mammy,” whose presence 
was the one fixed fact to their bewildered 
minds in the chaos that bad involved their 
lives. 

At last the procession, grotesque even in 
its mournful reality, reached the mouth of 
the abandoned coal mine selected by Love 


as its destination. It was entered by a tuu^- 
iiel wrought into the hillside, and although. 
hardly darker than the night without, the- 
air was heavy and mephitic, and a sullen 
drip of moisture oozed from roof and sides 
of the cavern, so that a heavy shudder raft 
through the frame of the poor old idol as 
they laid her once more upon ihe bed and 
covered lier as warmly as they might. 

“Pore ole mammy! She never’ll stand. 
this long,” said Susan, mournfully, as she 
sat down and took the two youngest chil~ 
dren upon her knees. 

“ We’mcold, manimy. It’s wet and misty 
here,” wailed the twins, vainly seeking to- 
find room in the maternal lap. Royal, im¬ 
pressed with his responsibility as head of 
the liouse, said nothing, but his teeth chat¬ 
tered audibly. Love was distressed. She 
perceived that to these children of the trop¬ 
ics, who learn to endure cold as gradually 
as to change their complexions, this dank. 
refuge was almost as bad as the fiery death 
from which she had rescued them. Slie 
considered for a moment. 

“ Stay here,” said she, at last, “ and keep- 
as quiet as you can. I will go back softly, 
and if the men have not yet reached your 
house, I will go in and get the rest of the 
bedclothes, and whatever else I can find to- 
put round the children. Aren’t there some 
shawls and cloaks where I can find them, 
Mrs. Wilson?” 

“ Tes, honey, such as they be. There’s- 
some hung along right over the bed. But 
don’t you go to resking your life for us. 
You’ve done enough, and more’n enough, 
a’ready. • Stop where you be, and letR’yal 
go. He’s smart as a steel trap.” 

“If he ^ya8 seen, he’d be chased and per¬ 
haps shot. Those men always carry pistols. 
They wont hurt me, even if they see me, 
aud I’ll take good care they don’t get sight 
of me. I shall go alone.” 

Susan did not resist. Indeed the clear 
young voice had a power in it to-uigUt that 
might have conquered a less submissive- 
nature than that of the negro, and with one 
more injunction to quiet, Love stole forth, 
and soon even the light crackle of her foot¬ 
steps died away upon the ears of the trem¬ 
bling refugees. 

“Say, R’yal,” whispered Ciiloe, as the- 
two stood at the mouth of the cavern peer¬ 
ing into the midnight, “ doesn’t you spec de- 
angels in de white hebben jes like she?” 

“ Yis, an’ in de brack one, too. We’nk 
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all boun* to be alike w’en we gits dere,” 
said Royal) rather haughtily. 

** We is? Au’ will I look jis like Missy 
Love?’* asked Chloe, in ecstasy. 

“Tou’m be jes as w’ite,” said Royal, 
rather doubtfully. “But I reck’n ’taint 
only de w’iteness dat makes her diff’ent 
from ebery body else. I specs de angel’s 
got growed a’ready inside ob her, and kin 
ob shows trew.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Lovfi, meantime, crept cautiously back, 
until the sky seen dimly through the lower 
branches of the trees, showed that she was 
on the verge of the clearing, but at the same 
moment a suddeu yell, and the crackling 
sound of fire in brushwood warned her that 
she was too late. A fearful curiosity still 
led her ou, however, aud she crept forward 
until she stood behind a giant pine upon 
the very verge of the clearing. The cause 
of the sudden outcry succeeding a quiet so 
intense, was now apparent. 

The assassins cautiously surrounding the 
house, had fastened the door aud windows 
securely, aud then piled a heap of brush¬ 
wood and resinous pine in front of them. 
When this was fairly lighted, the whoop in¬ 
tended to arouse the victims was given, and 
as Love, horror-stricken, stood watching the 
dismal sight, the flames leaping up caught 
upon the bark of the logs, upon the casings 
of the windows, upon every salient point, 
and the whole cabin was in flames. 

“Hark, hear the rats squeall” shouted 
one fellow more imaginative than the rest. 

“ Let ’em squeal—aud I wish every nig¬ 
ger in Ameriky was roasting with ’em. 
Then there’d he some chance for white 
folks,” yelled Brennan. 

Love shuddered, aud would have stolen 
away, but at this moment her eye caught 
the figure of her brother whom she had be¬ 
gun to hope was not present, How, how¬ 
ever, he appeared from the other side of the 
building where he had been setting another 
fire, and as the light of the burning house 
glared upon his face, Love saw that he had 
been drinking, and was now in such a con¬ 
dition of mad excitement as to be capable 
of any excess. 

A terrible anxiety held her to the spot, 
and as she watched the crazy antics of the 
diiiukeu men, and heard their yell of laugh¬ 
ter, and obscene delight in the supposed 


death agony of their victims, she found it 
hard to persuade herself that she held pos¬ 
session of her senses, and that the scene 
was real. 

But suddenly horror gave way to terror. 
Jim Lee, crazy with intoxication and excite¬ 
ment, had been the maddest of the crowd 
in his demonstrations, and now seizing a 
ladder, he placed it against the side of the 
hut n'earest lo Love’s hiding-place, and 
shouting: 

“Come on, lads. Let’s look down 
through the roof aud see the rats squirmV* 
he leaped up the ladder, and in a moment 
stood upon the ridge of the house, one foot 
resting upon a trap-window which he was 
trying to pry off. 

“Ho, no, Jirn; ’taint safe nohow up 
there. Come down, old boss. The old 
shanty’ll cave in d’rectly. Come down, 
you big fooU” 

So shouted his comrades, pausing in their 
savage glee to watch the motions of the 
madman who had succeeded in kicking off 
the scuttle, and now stood balancing him¬ 
self upon the edge of it. 

At this sight, Love, forgetful alike of her 
own danger and her brother’s sins, darted 
forward with the cry: 

“OJim, Jim! Comedown, for God’s 
sake I” 

At sound of that voice the drunken man 
started aud turned toward it, while his 
bloated face turned of a ghastly white. His 
staring eyes fixed upon the rigid form of 
Love as she stood at the edge of the clear¬ 
ing, one hand uplifted in speechless warn¬ 
ing, her face as white, her eyes as horror- 
stricken as his own. 

One instant they thus confronted each 
.other, and then, as Love, commanding the 
frozen current of her blood, darted forward, 
her brother yelled: 

“It is her ghost! She’s killed herself, 
and come to haunt me!” staggered forward 
and fell headlong into the flaming Tault be¬ 
neath. At the same instant the roof gave 
way and fell with hini. 

A wild shout rose from the pallid crowd 
of ruffians, and then all was still, save the 
crackling of the flames And the mocking 
patter of the leaves upon the trees. 

There was so obviously no hope of res¬ 
cue that uone was attempted, and the men 
drawing close togetiier, only looked and 
whispered of their comrade’s doom. 

For Love, she stood frozen and stunned, 
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nutil Brennan, the first to shake off the 
horror that bad subdued him with the rest, 
came toward her with some kindly inten¬ 
tion of comfort and protection working in 
his coarse nature. But. the girl, vaguely 
embodying in him the sin and horror of the 
scene, turned suddenly and fled through 
the forest, so swiftly and so sinuously that 
her pursuer was speedily distanced, aud had 
no choice but to return and lead away his 
sobered crew, every man of whom began 
privately to hope that his share of that 
night’s work might never be brought up 
against him. 

The sun was rising, when Love, tired out 
at last, sank to the earth, and lay so motion¬ 
less that the birds and squirrels, busy in 
finding a breakfast in the lonely forest road, 
came and held council over her prostrate 
form, wondering what this strange growth 
of an autumn night might mean. 

Presently to their chirping and chatter¬ 
ing was added another sound—the rapid 
beat of a horse’s feet, who swerving sud¬ 
denly at sight of the mystery before him, 
nearly threw his rider over his head. 

“ Well, then, Bess, what’s the matter? 
Hillo!” The latter, an exclamation relat¬ 
ing to the unusual sight which Captain 
Tane now beheld at his home’s feet. And 
surely a gay young cavalry captain riding 
hastily through a woodland road at early 
morning, might well express thus much of 
wonder at finding the figure of a lovely girl, 
the life fading slowly out of her pale face, 
and no one near to solve the mystery of her 
appearance, for the birds and squirrels had 
fled precipitately at his approach. 

The young man stared for a moment, and 
then throwing himself off the horse’s back, 
raised one of the cold little hands in his. It 
quivered slightly. 

“ She’s not dead,” concluded Captain 
Wane, and next he chafed the blue-veined 
temples, and scattered handsful of morning 
dew in the pale face, aud breathed his own 
warm breath into the still mouth. He was 
so fastidious in his notions of honor, this 
young man, that he would not kiss the 
pretty lips even when his own were so near 
them, but so soon as color came creeping 
back to them, and the violet eyes opened 
languidly upon him, he stood upright, hav¬ 
ing propped his patient in a sitting posture 
against the boll of the great chestnut tree, 
where were collected the ordinary birds and 
squirrels. 


“Are you better now?” asked he, gently. 

“ O yes, I am very well,” said Love, 
quietly. “ But how came you here? ’ 

“ I?” exclaimed Captain Vane, a little 
surprised at this sudden turning of the 
tables, for this very question was the one 
he intended to put the next moment. 

“ Why, my good horse, Bess, brought me 
here,” added he, smiling. “ But you?” 

“ Yes, I know your horse. It is in the 
picture, but your hair is not so iong —" 

And with the last murmured word upon 
her lips. Love's head dropped forward, and 
she fell into a heavy sleep, the sleep that 
was to s.ave her poor scattered wits and 
bring them home for future service. 

Captain Vane turned and looked at her 
in a sort of comical dismay. What was his 
next step to be? I promise you if the ques¬ 
tion had been of the storming of a fort he 
had not hesitated so long, or felt one half 
the misgiving with which ho now took the 
drooping figure of that lovely girl In his 
arms, and placing it upon the neck of his 
horse, contrived to hold it there while he 
mounted. Then he laid the head upon bis 
breast, while all the wealth of glittering 
hair tumbled down about his arm and min¬ 
gled like sunshine with the night black 
mane of the wondering Bess. 

“ There’s nothing for it but to carry her 
to the next farmhouse. I suppose they will 
look after her there,” said he to himself, as 
he constrained the impatient horse to her 
gentlest pace. 

But the next farmhouse looked desolate 
and uninviting, and at the next one the 
farmer was occupied in beating his wife, 
and before the next one was reached Cap¬ 
tain Vane had concluded he should do just 
as well not to stop until he had crossed the 
line into Virginia and reached camp, for, 
after all, these rude Pennsylvania farmers 
were not the people to trust with a charge 
such as this in his arms. He had far rath¬ 
er confide it to good Airs. Phillips, the chap¬ 
lain’s wife; and besides, he should like to 
know what the queer little wood-nymph 
could have meant about a picture of himself 
and his horse. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Arm so it came about, that when in the 
middle of the afternoon poor little Love 
opened her eyes once more and looked 
about her, she found the canvas roof of a 
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tent above her, a good bed beneath, and at 
either hand the grave kind faces of theohap- 
lain and his wife, while at the foot stood 
Capttdn Launcelot Yane, with an expres¬ 
sion of intense anxiety clonding his hand¬ 
some features. 

“ She is recovering. Ton had better leave 
us now, gentlemen,” said the chaplain’s 
wife. 

“One moment," persisted the younger 
man, as he took the chaplain’s place beside 
the pillow. “ Do you Imow who I am, my 
—dear?” 

A pretty blush transfigured the pale face. 

“I—don’t—know,” murmured Love. 
«I—thought—but I am so confusedand 
she wearily closed her eyes again. 

“There, there, Captain Vane. Eeally 
you must go,” expostulated Mrs. Phillips, 
and Launcelot remorsefully withdrew. 

Half an hour later the chaplain’s wife, 
carefully stealing out of the tent, summoned 
her husband and the captain to council. 

“The poor child is dreadfully worried 
about some black people who are freezing 
in a coal mine, she says. She began to talk 
about them directly after you left us, and 
grows more and more agitated. She will 
worry herself into delirlnm if we cannot 
soothe her in some way. Do you know 
what she means. Captain Vane?” 

“No, but I think she would tell me,” 
said the young man, eagerly. “Let me 
come in and speak with her.” 

Mrs. Phillips hesitated, but the chaplain 
said with a smile: 

“ yes, Mary; let the captain try.” 

So Launcelot returned with the good lady, 
and by gentle questions, and careful sooth¬ 
ing soon brought the poor frightened girl to 
such quiet and confidence that she could 
tell her story, passing lightly over her own 


and her brother’s share in it, but dwelling 
earnestly on the forlorn desolation of Susan 
Wilson and her family. 

“ Can’t you help them?” asked she, at 
the end, fixing her feverish eyes upon 
Launcelot’s face. 

“Yes, Love—may I call you Love?” 

“ 0 yes. But will you help them?” 

“ Directly. I will go myself if I can get 
leave again so soon. Perhaps the colonel 
will have them brought into camp; but at 
any rate they shall be placed in perfect safe¬ 
ty. Tell me now just where to find them.” 

But when Captain Vane, followed by a 
force sufficient to overawe all opposition, 
rode into the town of Mally, he found that 
the refugees, driven by cold and hunger, had 
wandered out into the forest, had been dis¬ 
covered, brought to the town, and remorse¬ 
fully fed and clothed by the very man who 
had been foremost in the attack upon them. 

Furthermore, they were now settled in a 
cabin near the town, and were to be fur¬ 
nished with work, by which they might 
fairly hope to live in more comfort than 
they had ever known. 

The captain learned, too, that the charred 
remains of Jim Lee had been recovered 
from the ruins of the burned shanty, and 
quietly buried in the village churchyard. 

It was not, however, till a later day, when 
Love was once more strong and blooming, 
that he ventured to tell her this, and when 
he did so she hid the shame and horror that 
filled her eyes upon the very breast where 
her drowsy head had lain in that long 
strange forest ride. For Launcelot had 
found a truer Love than ever blessed the 
storied knight from underneath whose 
“helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As he rode down to Camelot” 
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